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IMAGINATION 


AN enjoys the work of imagination, yet he seldom 
MI or never thinks about it so that he knows what it 1s, 
how it works, what factors are employed, what are 
the processes and results of the work, and what the 
real purpose of imagination is. Like other words, such as 
idea, mind, thought, imagination is usually used indiscrim- 
inately or without definite meaning. People speak of imagin- 
ation with praise, as an attainment or attribute of great men 
whose ability and power have shaped destinies of nations and 
the world; and the same people will speak of it as being the 
characteristic of others who are not practical, who have va- 
grant fancies and weak minds; that the visions of such are 
of no use, their dreams never materialize, they expect what 
never happens; and, they are looked on with pity or contempt. 
Imagination will continue to sway destinies. It will carry 
some up into the heights and others into the depths. It may 
make or unmake men. 
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Imagination is not an intangible nebula of dreams, fan- 
cies, hallucinations, fantasms, illusions, empty nothings. 
Imagination does things. ‘Things are done in imagination. 
What is done in imagination is as real to the one who does it 
as are the products of imagination when harnessed to physical 
uses. 

That is real to man of which he is aware. Man becomes 
aware of things by having them thrust upon him or by turn- 
ing his attention to them. He does not understand that of 
which he is aware, until after he has given his attention to 
and tries to think about and understand it. When he thinks 
of and tries to understand it, imagination will unfold new 
forms to him; he will see new meanings in old forms; he will 
learn how to make forms; and he will understand and look 
forward to the final art of imagination, in the unmaking and 
making of form. 

Imagination does not depend upon time nor place, though 
at times the image faculty in man is freer and more active 
than at others, and there are places better suited than others 
to the work; not the play, of imagination. It depends on the 
disposition, temperament, character, development of the in- 
dividual. Time and place have much to do with the dreamer 
who wishes things would happen and waits for opportunities 
and moods, but the imaginor creates opportunities, drives 
moods from him, makes things happen. With him, imagina- 
tion works at any time and in any place. 

Those who imagine are either negative or positive, pass- 
ive Or active, dreamers or imaginors. The dreamer’s thoughts 
are suggested by the senses and their objects; the imaginor’s 
imagination is most likely to be caused by his thought. The 
dreamer is sensitive and passive, the imaginator sensitive and 
positive. The dreamer is one whose mind, through his image 
faculty, refiects or takes the forms of objects of the senses or 
thoughts, and who is swayed by these. The imaginor or 
imaginator is one who brings through his image faculty, 
matter into form, guided by his thought, according to his 
knowledge and determined by his power of will. Stray 
thoughts and sensuous sounds and forms attract the dreamer. 
His mind follows them and plays with them in their rambles, 
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or is gripped and held by them, and his image faculty is 
driven and compelled to give them expression as they direct. 
The imaginator quiets his image faculty and closes his senses 
by thinking steadily until he has found his thought. As seed 
is cast into the womb of the earth, so the thought is given to 
the image faculty. Other thoughts are excluded. 

Resting finally on the latent knowledge in the mind and 
by the power of will, the imaginor stimulates the image fac- 
ulty with his thought until the work of imagination begins. 
According to the latent knowledge of the imaginor and by the 
power of will, the thought takes life in the image faculty. 
The senses are then called into use and each serves in the 
work of imagination. The thought having taken form in 
imagination, is the central figure in a group or groups of 
forms, which take their color from it and which it influences 
until the work of imagination is done. 

How imagination operates is shown in the case of an 
author. By thinking, he turns his mental light on the subject 
he desires to produce and is stirred with fervor as he thinks. 
His senses cannot help him, they distract and confuse. 
By continued thinking he clarifies and focusses the light of 
his mind until he finds the subject of his thought. It may 
come into his mental vision gradually as out of a heavy mist. 
It may flash in its entirety like lightning or the rays of a sun- 
burst. This is not of the senses. What this is the senses can- 
not grasp. Then his image faculty is at work, and his senses 
actively engage in the costuming of the characters to which 
his image faculty gives form. The objects of the world 
without are used in so far as they can serve as material for the 
setting of the subject in his world within. As the characters 
grow into form, each sense contributes by adding tone or 
movement or shape or body. All are made alive in their en- 
vironment which the author has called forth by the work of 
imagination. 

Imagination is possible for every human. With some 
the powers and capacities for imagination are limited to a 
small degree; with others developed in extraordinary manner. 

The powers of imagination are: the power to desire, the 
power to think, the power to will, the power to sense, the 
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power to act. Desiring is the process of the turbulent, strong, 
attracting and unintelligent portion of the mind, demanding 
expression and satisfaction through the senses. ‘Thinking is 
the focussing of the light of the mind on a subject of thought. 
Willing is the compelling, by thought, of that which one has 
chosen to do. Sensing is the conveying of the impressions 
received through the organs of sense to the faculties of the 
mind. Acting is the doing of that which one desires or wills. 

These powers come from the knowledge which the mind 
has acquired in the past. The popular notions are incorrect, 
that the art of imagination is a gift of nature, that the powers 
used in imagination are endowments of nature or the result 
of heredity. The terms gifts of nature, heredity and provi- 
dence mean only that which has come by a man’s own efforts. 
The art and endowment of imagination and the powers used 
in imagination are the inheritance in this present life of part 
of what the man had acquired by effort in his past lives. 
Those who have little power of or desire for imagination 
have made little effort to acquire it. 

Imagination can be developed. ‘Those who have little, 
may develop much. Those who have much may develop 
more. The senses are aids, but not means in the development 
of imagination. Defective senses will be defective aids, but 
they cannot prevent the working of imagination. 

Imagination is attained to by discipline and exercise of 
the mind in the work of imagination. To discipline the mind 
for imagination, select an abstract subject and engage in 
thinking about it at regular intervals until it is seen and com- 
prehended by the mind. 

One develops imagination to the degree in which he 
disciplines the mind for the purpose. Culture of the senses 
adds certain superficial values to the effects of the work of 
imagination. But the art in imagination is rooted in the 
mind and is transmitted to or through the senses by means 
of the faculties of the mind which have to do with imagina- 
tion. 


To be concluded in the June number 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS 


By AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D. 
iT. 


MAYAN INFLUENCE ON CHALDEAN CIVILIZATION 


eoasts of the Indian Ocean, reached the entrance of the 

Erethryum Mare, the Persian Gulf, and navigated it 

northward to its head. There, according to Berosus, 
seven of them landed at the mouth of the Tigris, when they 
brought civilization to Mesopotamia. ‘They ascended that 
river to its confluence with the Euphrates. Entering this 
stream and following its course for about sixty-five miles, they 
founded a settlement in the marshy lands to which, on ac- 
count of the nature of the soil, they gave the name of Akal, a 
word which in the Maya language means swamp, marsh. In 
time the word became altered to Akkad, the etymology of 
which, to this day, has remained an unsolved mystery for 


S of these Maya-speaking people, sailing along the 
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the learned philologists and Orientalists. Hence the name 
Akkadians given to the dwellers of the marshy country at the 
mouth of the Euphrates. 

They surrounded their settlement with a palisade of reeds 
for protection against the lions and other wild beasts that 
were and still are numerous in those marshes**; also against 
the attacks of. their human neighbors, the aborigines of the 
alluvial plains of southern Mesopotamia. Their settlement, 
thus inclosed, they called “The inclosed place’”—Kalti—from 
the Maya kal, inclosed, and ti, place. They then became 
known as Kaldi, by which nickname their tribe continued to 
be designated in after times when, as Chaldeans, they had 
become numerous and powerful, having acquired great influ- 
ence through their learning, particularly in astronomy, by 
which they became famous among civilized nations. 

Some authors and Assyriologists seem to believe that the 
ancient Akkadian language and that spoken by the Chaldeans 
were one and the same; this is not quite exact. It is true, how-, 
ever, as appears from the Akkadian grammar and vocabulary 
found among the tablets that composed the library of King 
Assurbanipal, and translated by Francois Lenormant, that 
many Maya words had become ingrafted on the old Akkadian 
tongue, as would naturally happen in languages used coeta- 
neously in the same country. ‘This is made evident by the 
comparative list of Akkadian vocables and pure Maya words 
having exactly the same meaning, published by the author 
in another work.** 

Maya seems to have been the peculiar tongue used by 
the Chaldean caste in their sacred and scientific treatises. 
They preserved it carefully among themselves, as they did 
exclusively their learning, which was hereditary. In that 
they imitated the priests of Mayach, the mother country in 
the Lands of the West. These also were the guardians of 
science and knowledge, which they communicated to their 
sons and some of the princes;*° otherwise they kept their 
secrets in the deep recesses of their temples; so also did the 


“Henry Layard—Nineveh and Babylon—pp. 555, 556. | 
“Aug. Le Plongeon—“Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx”—pp. 30, 31, 32. 
“Diego de Landa—Las Cosas de Yucatan—Ch. VII, p 42. 
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Egyptian priests, who seldom initiated a stranger into their 
mysteries. 

From the time when the Semitic races invaded Assyria 
and established themselves in that country, about the thir- 
teenth century before the Christian era, the language in which 
were kept the scientific treatises of the Babylonians (today 
many call it Akkadian) fell into disuse. It was soon forgot- 
ten by the generality of the people. The knowledge of it, 
however, continued to be the exclusive privilege of the sacer- 
dotal caste, it being the scientific language of the East, as 
Latin was that of the West in the Middle Ages. King Assur- 
banipal of Assyria tried to revive it. For that purpose he 
caused copies of the old treatises to be made in the Akkadian 
language. These are the ones that have reached our hands, 
enabling us to become acquainted with that ancient form of 
speech. As to the particular tongue used by the Chaldean 
priests among themselves, that also fell into disuse, and only 
a few of them knew it at the time of the fall of the Babylonian 
empire and the taking by Darius of the city of Belus.*° This, 
at least, may be inferred from the fact that none of the king’s 
wise men were able to interpret the fatidical words which 
appeared on the wall of King Belshazzar’s banquet hall. 
Daniel alone, who was well versed in the ancient lore of the 
Chaldeans, could read their portentous meaning.*‘ 

The words as they have reached us in. the Book of 
Daniel** are Mane, mane, tekel upharsin, and their interpre- 
tation is: 

“God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it.” 

“Thou art weighed in the balance and art found want- 
ing’. 

“Thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and 
the Persians.” 

With a slight alteration in the spelling, due, no doubt, to 
transcription by chroniclers who had not seen the inscription 
itself, but knew it only by hearsay, and who besides had no 
knowledge of the language in which it is said to have been 

*Herodotus—Lib. IITI.—151-158. 


*"Book of Daniel—Chap. I, Verse 17. 
Book of Daniel—Chap V, Verses 25, 28. 
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written, although they have preserved a pretty correct inter- 
pretation of it, were pure Maya words which should have 
been transcribed: Manel, Mane, Tec, Uppah; whose mean- 
ing is exactly that given by Daniel to King Belshazzar. 

Manel—passed, in the sense of finished. 

M ane—weighed. 

Tec—light, not ponderous. 

U ppah—broken in two.*° 

This shows conclusively that Maya was the sacred lan- 
guage of the Chaldeans, and that these were the descendants 
of those missionaries of civilization and science who founded, 
with Oannes (He who dwells on the water) at their head, the 
settlement in the marshes in the country of Akkad, and that 
they were of Maya stock. Were it necessary, many other 
proofs could be adduced, besides the names given to the towns 
they built on the banks of the Euphrates that, like those of 
the cities and villages in the countries watered by the Indus, 
are words having a natural meaning in the Maya language. 

It was not long after Oannes and his companions had 
formed their new settlement when others of their countrymen 
came to join them. Their colony soon increased in size and 
importance, until it became a great emporium whose ships 
navigated the neighboring seas, whose merchants traded with 
the inhabitants of Ethiopia and the countries bathed by the 
waves of the Indian Ocean, and it was in time the acknow]- 
edged capital of Lower Chaldea, the greater southern seat of 
Chaldean (sacred) learning. The country round the city got 
to be the favorite burial place of the Chaldeans*® whose bodies 
were brought, no doubt, from long distances to be inhumed 
in that hallowed ground, judging by the immense number of 
graves, containing thousands of coffins, that surround its 
ruins, now known as Mugheir, the bituminized.*' Many of 
those tombs are brick vaults roofed over with pointed tri- 
angular arches identical in their construction with the ceil- 
ings of the rooms in the edifices built by the ancient Mayas, as 
seen today in their ruins in Yucatan and Central America. 





*°Pedro Beltran—Arte del Idioma Maya. Le Plongeon—Queen Moo and 
the Egyptian Sphinx, pp. 37, 38. 

“Loftus—Chaldea and Susiana—p. 199. 

“Taylor—Journal of the Asiatic Society. Vol. XXVII, p 185. 
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In fact, no other style of arch was ever used by them. It 
might indeed be called the Maya arch,** as the circular was 
for a long’time designated as Roman, owing to the misappre- 
hension that the Romans had invented it and were the first 
to make use of it. This pointed arch*’ is a surer guide than 
their language, so subject to changes, in following the Mayas 
in their peregrinations in all the countries where they have 
sojourned and obtained the ascendancy. So it is found to 
constitute one of the features in the great Naga temple dedi- 
cated to the nine-headed dragon at Angcor Wat, in Indo- 
China, forming the ceilings of the rooms and corridors.** 

The same type of arch 1s likewise that which has been 
used in the great temple of Boro-Bodo in the island of Java, 
always when rooms and passages had to be vaulted. But in 
this case it is not surprising, since the architect who directed 
the building of the edifice was Manek Maya,*’ the man par 
excellence. 





“See plate 5. . . 
“Le Plongeon—Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and the Quiches— 


Pp. 63. 


“Tt will be noticed that the geometrical figure formed at the ends 
of each of these apartments, by the lines of the ceilings, sides and 
floor, is a pentagon, symbol of the mystic number 5 whose 
name, penta, in Greek also conveys the idea of Universe, whilst 
Ho in Maya, meaning 5, is also the radical of Hool, the head, 


hence the Deity. 

“Then, lastly, the number of planes forming the rooms—the two of the ceil- 
ing, the two of the sides, the two of the ends, and that of the floor—seven 
in all, shows conclusively not only why the builders adopted the triangular 
arch instead of the circular, but also that the plan of their buildings was 
conceived in strict adherence to the mystic numbers 3, 5, 7, or their multiples, 
as we see by the height of the pyramids; the number of courses of stones 
forming the walls; that of the terraces on which the temples stood; that of 
the degrees of the stairs by which they were reached.” 

‘“*Francis Garnier—Voyage d’Exploration en Indo-Chine—Ruins d’Angor 
Wat—in “Le Tour du Monde,” Vol. XXII, p. 12, c. 2. Les voutes sont toutes 
construites en encorbellement, c’est-a-dire, se composent de pierres super- 
posées par assises horizontales se rapprochant gradullement et se rejoignant 
d’ ordinaire a la cinquiéme assise.” 

“Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles—History of Java—l1880. Vol. II. Anti- 
quities—pp. 30, 35. There is a curious legend pertaining to the cosmogony 
of the Javanese that shows the great part played by the Mayas in the civili- 

zation of India. It is related as follows by this author in Vol. II. Appendix 
H, p. CXII, Ch. l. “Before the heavens and earth were created there existed 
Sang-Yang-Wisera, the all-powerful God, this deity remaining in the center 
of the universe inwardly and earnestly desired of the almighty ruler to grant 
a wish he had.” ... “A dreadful conflict of the elements ensued. ... . All 
having made obeisance to Sang-Yang-Wisera, he addressed himself to Manek 
Maya and said: ‘Hereafter thou shalt be called Sang-Yang-Guru (the divine 
teacher), and placing entire confidence in thee, I give up the earth and all 
that is attached to it, to be used and disposed of according to thy will and 
pleasure.’ Having thus spoken Sang-Yang-Wisera vanished.” 
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In connection with these vaulted sepulchres at Mugheir 
it is well to notice the position given to the right hand of the 
badies they contain. Loftus describes it thus: ‘The body 
was laid upon the matting. It was commonly turned upon 
its left side, the right arm falling toward the left, and the 
fingers resting on the edge of a copper bowl usually placed on 
the palm of the left hand.’’*® 

From the sculpturés*’ that adorned the mausoleum of 
Prince Coh at Chichen in Yucatan, we learn that among the 
ancient Mayas it was customary to place the right arm of 
illustrious personages across their chest, the right hand resting 
on the left shoulder, during the funeral ceremonies preceding 
the disposal of the corpse by cremation. ‘The ashes were 
placed in the hollowed head of a bust made to the likeness 
of the deceased. This bust was placed in the tomb, and near 
it a vase, emblem of his good deeds. In the case of Prince 
Coh, and that of the various other statues of eminent person- 
ages, his contemporaries, discovered by the writer, the bowl 
was represented on the abdomen, held between the hands. 

The same custom of placing the right arm across the 
chest, the right hand resting on the left shoulder of the mum- 
mies of illustrious persons, existed also in Egypt.*® The vase 
of justification, however, in all cases, was hung around the 
neck of the deceased*® as with the Peruvians. 

When the settlement founded by Oannes became a town 
the inhabitants called it Hur, from the principal goddess 
worshipped by them, the moon—U in the Maya language. 
King Uruk (he who makes everything out of mud), whose 
name is stamped on the burnt bricks in its foundations, raised 
a temple in her honor. Whilst reading the description of that 
ziggurat by Loftus’? or Taylor’* we might imagine that we 
were perusing that of one of the most ancient buildings erected 
in Yucatan, in very remote times, by the Mayas in honor of 


**_Loftus—Chaldea and Susiana—p. 134. 

*“"‘Le Plongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx—p. 155. 

“Champollion Figeac. L’Univers—Egypte, p. 261. “La main gauche était 
placée sur l’épaule droite le bras faisait ainsi écharpe sur la poitrine.” 

“Wilkinson—Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians. Vol. III, Chap. 
XVI, p. 480. 

“Loftus—Chaldea and Susiana—p 129. 

“Taylor—Notes on the Ruins of Mugheir—Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
Vol. XV, pp. 261, 262. 
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their “God of the sea,” and also as a royal archive, at Chichen. 
In that temple of their principal deity, they being a seafaring 
people, they placed the statues and effigies of the kings, queens 
and other illustrious persons whose memory they thought 
worthy of being preserved to the knowledge of future genera- 
tions. Their history was carved in intaglio on the soffits and 
faces of the lintels of the niches where their statues were 
placed. It was also represented in the frescoes painted on the 
stucco that covered the walls of the rooms. These interesting 
paintings have unhappily been destroyed, maliciously, by 
iconoclasts.”* 

The few patches of painted stucco that still adhere to the 
walls make us regret more deeply the obliteration of these 
pages of history that would shed so much light on the life of 
the ancient Mayas, on their customs, their religion, their cere- 
monies, religious and others, even their mechanical inven- 
tions and their artistic attainments. 

This edifice seems to have been erected to be perfectly 
secure from destruction by earthquake or fire. No doubt the 
builders had not yet forgotten the awful catclysm that caused 
the submergence and ruin of the “Land of Mu” (Plato’s 
Atlantis). The terrible catastrophe must have been still fresh 
in their minds. Certainly no combustible material was used 
in the construction of the edifice, at least no traces of any such 
are today discernible. Fire can be lighted in any part of it 
without causing damage. The edifice is composed of a rect- 
angular cube of solid masonry, ten meters high, fifty-three 
meters long, and twenty-eight meters wide. Its sides face the 
cardinal points. The longest ones look toward the north and 
south. It is surrounded by an entablature two meters high 





“An individual who filled the post of consul of the United States, in the 
early 80s accompanied a certain French traveller and explorer to Chichen, 
where he went for the purpose of obtaining squeezes of the sculptures that 
adorn the walls of some of the edifices. With a knife the American consul 
scraped the interesting frescoes that, from the plinth to the apex of the 
ceiling, covered the southern wall of the funeral chamber in Prince Coh’s 
Memorial Hall. The writer intended to make tracings of those paintings, but 
was obliged to suspend work, his drawing materials being exhausted. During 
his short absence from the Ruins, for the purpose of’ replenishing his stock, 
those persons visited the palace; on his return he found that the work of 
the ancient Maya artists was destroyed. Captain Don Cristino Alcocer, chief 
of his escort, informed him that the American and the Frenchman had done 
this irreparable damage. 
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and one meter wide. Its freize is ornamented with conven- 
tional representations of mastodon heads with their trunks; 
over these and between the eyes were placed sculptured por- 
traits, in the round, of distinguished persons. Some of these 
are still in place; others have been needlessly removed. The 
walls of the cube, at the base, are encircled by a plinth of the 
same dimension as the entablement. The upper face of the 
cube forms a level platform that is reached from the north 
side by an exterior, precipitous stairway sixteen meters wide, 
of forty steps. 

On that platform was raised another rectangular solid 
cube of masonry, five meters high, thirty-three meters long, 
and nine meters thirty centimeters wide, whose sides are par- 
allel with those of the lower cube, but do not stand central 
with them, being removed a few meters toward its northern 
edge. | 

Around the upper: cube and resting jagainst ‘it, ywere 
erected seven rooms, habitable to this day, except two. Three 
of those rooms face south; one faces east, another west, and 
the other two look north. On this side also, under the exterior 
stairway, fourteen meters wide, with fifteen steps leading to 
the platform formed by the upper side of this second cube, is 
a corridor one meter and twenty centimeters wide. In this 
passage and in the rooms were niches that used to be occupied 
by the statues of the eminent men and women whose history 
was carved in intaglio on the soffits and faces of the stone 
lintels of the doors and niches. The story of their life was 
also painted in brilliant colors on the stucco with which the 
walls were originally covered. 

On that second terrace, at the head of the second stairway, 
was erected a small structure four meters wide, twelve meters 
long, and five meters high. This is now in ruins; only part 
of the north wall remains standing. It consisted of two rooms, 
each two meters wide; one was six meters long, the other three 
meters fifty centimeters. Their use can be only surmised. 
The entablature that ornamented the building still retains 
traces of the decorations that embellished the frieze. 

The exterior faces of the walls of the edifice on the first 
terrace were adorned with tasteful geometrical designs, not 
carved, bur built into them at the time of their erection. They 
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were also brilliantly colored, deep red for the background, 
and bright yellow for the surface of the ornaments. Traces 
of flower beds, still visible, indicate that on these platforms 
were cultivated flowers and shrubs; and these elevated gardens 
helped to give the whole building a beautiful appearance. 

Later on other constructions were erected against the east 
face of the original pile. They consisted of five rooms built 
round and against a rectangular cube of solid masonry sixteen 
meters long, four wide and seven high. The exterior walls of 
these rooms were ornamented with an entablature, the frieze 
being adorned with the conventional mastodon head with a 
human head in high relief between the eyes. The east facade 
of this building, which is ten meters seventy-five centimeters 
wide, and seven meters high, is covered with a mass of inter- 
esting sculptures. In the center of the entablature, and over 
a highly ornamented doorway, is a tableau symbolical of the 
Creator seated within the cosmic egg.* Its details and their 
meaning are explained in another work;”* it is therefore use- 
less to encumber these pages by repeating their interpretation. 
On each side of the figure of the Creator, at its feet, is the 
effigy of a cynocephalus ape. Was this intended to indicate 
that their appearance on the earth preceded that of man? 
Are we to infer from this that their learned men and phil- 
osophers had studied the phenomena of nature as closely as do 
those of today, and that they believed in the evolution of 
species? 

On each side of the tableau is a conventional representa- 
tion of the mastodon head, between whose eyes are portraits 
in high relief of very ancient and much venerated personages. 
The halo that surrounds their heads proves that they had been 
judged worthy the honor of apotheosis after their death and 
that they may have been worshipped as heroes. 

Three meters from the northeast corner of this building 
is another edifice that, in remote ages, was dedicated especiallv 
to the god of the sea, symbolized by the mastodon.j It con- 
tained one single room, once ornamented with medallions in 
stucco; these represented human heads in high relief, portraits 

*See plate 7. 


Le Plongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, pp. 69 et passim. 
+See plate 6. 
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no doubt of illustrious personages. Iconoclastic hands have 
stupidly destroyed these art treasures, the work of ancient 
Maya artists. The natives to this day, without giving any 
reason or knowing why, call this edifice Kuna—God’s house.** 

Judging by the ornaments that adorn the facade, this 
structure must have been a temple where ceremonies in honor 
of the god of the sea were performed by a sea-faring people. 
This is not the place to explain the details of the ornamenta- 
tion in which the mastodon heads are conspicuous, with their 
trunks still unbroken. But that which most attracts the atten- 
tion is a group of statues, two-thirds life size, representing 
personages in an attitude of devotion, placed two on each side 
of a large mastodon head which they seem to be worshipping. 
This interesting tableau occupies the center of the frieze of 
the lower entablature directly over the entrance of the tem- 
ple. Under the shelf on which these statues are placed; and 
under each workshipper is a triangle, symbol of worship and 
of things sacred. On each side of the mastodon head are 
adorned hieroglyphic characters, the meaning of which is ha 
“water’—and under these another emblem resembling a bee- 
hive,* honey being a common offering made to the gods in acts 
of worship. The use of this building in ages long gone by is 
therefore not doubtful; particularly in presence of other orna- 
ments forming the word Ah O am He of the throne, the 
ruler. 


Twenty-five miles from Hur, in a northwestern direction, 








**Le Plongeon—Sacred Mysteries among the Mayas and the Quiches, p 94. 

*Le Plongeon—Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and the Quiches, 
p. 93. “This tableau is composed of a face intended for that of the mastodon. 
Over the trunk and between the eyes formerly existed a human head, which 
has been destroyed by malignant hands. It wore a royal crown. This is still 
in place. On the front of it is a small portrait cut in the round of some very 
ancient personage. On each side of the head are square niches containing each 
two now headless statues, a male and female; they are seated, not Indian 
fashion, squatting, but with the legs crossed and doubled under’ them, in a 
worshipping attitude. Each carries a symbol on their back, totem of the nation 
or tribe by which the mastodon was held sacred. Under these figures are 


two triangles , emblems of offerings and worship in Mayax 
as in Egypt. So also was the other symbol, 
image of a honeycomb, an _  oblation § most 
grateful to the gods, since with the bark of 
the Balche tree, honey formed the principal 





ingredient of Balche, that beverage so pleasing to their palate: 
the same that under the name of nectar, Hebe served to the inhabitants 
of Olympus.” 

*G. Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians. “The bee became a mode of com- 
munication with ‘ancestral spirits.” 
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on the east side of the Euphrates, and about eight miles from 
its banks, are to be seen the ruins of the second capital of the 
Chaldeans. It was built by King Urukh, whose name is found 
stamped on the burnt bricks of the platforms of the temples. 
it was called Larrak, a name which, written according to the 
Maya mode of spelling, would be Lallak. This word is com- 
posed of two primitives—/al, companion, and /ak, rude— 
meaning therefore “the rude companion.” 

Some fifteen miles from Larrak, to the northwest of it, on 
the same side of the Euphrates, are the ruins of an extensive 
city once famous as the dwelling place of the god Anu and 
his wife Ishtar, and the residence of her priestesses, the sacred 
courtesans. In very remote times it was called Uruk, from 
the name of its builder. It was afterward changed into 
Erech; and later into Warka, which it has retained to this 
day. 

Sixty-five miles from Warka, always on the east side of 
the Euphrates, thirty miles from its bank, on the edge of the 
Affe} marshes, midway between that river and the Tigris, lie 
under extensive mounds, the remains of five different super- 
posed cities; the undermost was the once celebrated city whose 
inhabitants, more than seven thousand years before Christ, had 
reached a high degree of civilization. It was called Nippur, 
no doubt on account of the offerings of jars, made to the prin- 
cipal divinity worshipped in that place, the god Bel, whose 
temple was the most remarkable of its public monuments. The 
word Nippur, spelled Nibpul in Maya, 1S com posed of the 
primitives nib, offering, and ppul, jar; its meaning is: The 
place where offerings of jars are made—a most appropriate 
name, according to the latest discoveries. 

The mounds that during so many thousands of years have 
covered the ruins of the city of Nippur have been explored by 
expeditions sent under auspices of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. They have been four in number. The first, under the 
leadership of the Rev. John P. Peters and Prof. Herman V. 
Hilprecht, began operations in the summer of 1888. Excava- 
tions were made during two years; then the work was inter- 
rupted. Two other expeditions followed, continuing the work 
with varying success. The fourth and last, with Prof. Hil- 
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precht and Haynes at its head, assisted by two architects— 
Geere and Fisher, obtained the most remarkable results. The 
crowning work of ten years of constant endeavors was the 
unearthing of the remains of the ancient city of Nippur and 
the library of the temple of Bel, the most celebrated sanctuary 
of Chaldea in those days. In it twenty-three thousand tablets 
of a literary character and many others recording mercantile 
transactions have been recovered from under a vast mass of 
rubbish thirty feet deep, the accumulation of several thou- 
sands of years, over the site of five distinct cities, each founded 
upon the ruins of that which preceded it. How many cen- 
turies must have elapsed between the time of the building of 
one of these cities, its destruction, and the raising up of an- 
other over its debris, can now be only surmised; that is, until 
their history is made known from the records found among 
their remains. 

Besides the library many objects of art were discovered 
in the rooms of the temple of Bel. Their workmanship shows 
that the artists had attained to a high degree of proficiency in 
their profession; while the drainage and other works of sani- 
tation seen throughout the buildings, as perfect as those con- 
structed today by the best engineers, and the existence in these 
works of arches with keystones, prove that the inhabitants of 
Nippur, seven thousand years before Christ, and perhaps 
more, according to Prof. Hilprecht’s*” computations, had 
reached a grade of civilization and mental development little 
inferior, if at all, to that of the peoples of Europe and of the 
United States in modern times. 

By translating some of the tablets recovered from the 
temple of Bel, Prof. Hilprecht has come to the knowledge 
that the kings of the various cities in Mesopotamia were wont 
to make offerings of urns and jars to that god in his sanctuary 
which certainly accounts for the name given to the city, 
interpreted by means of the Maya language. Says Prof. Hil- 
precht, “There is a record showing that Utug the Patesi of 
Kish, obtained possession of Nippur, and that he presented a 
large sandstone vase to the god Bel in his temple.” 








SHerman V. Hilprecht—Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 


sylvania—Vol. I, p. 24. Rev. John P. Peters—American Journal of Archae- 
ology—Vol. X, p. 45. 








MAYA ARCH. 
Entrance to the Can Palace, Uxmal, Yucatan. 
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A PORTION OF PALACE AT CHICHEN, SHOWING MASTODON FACES. 








Plate 7 











BUILDING AT CHICHEN ITZA, CALLED BY THE NATIVES KUNA, THE HOUSE OF GOD. 
East Facade showing Tableau Symbolical of the Creator seated within the Cosmic Egg. 
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“Another king of Kish, Ur-Shulpand-du, is found to have 
offered several inscribed vases in the temple of Nippur to 
Inlil, lord of lands, and to Ninlil, mistress of heaven and 
earth, consort of Inlil.” 

“Lugalzaggisi, one of the greatest men of ancient times, 
placed stone vases inscribed with his achievements in the 
sanctuary of the temple of Bel.” These were broken by in- 
vaders who sacked the city; the fragments, even the smallest, 
were collected and: put together, and the inscriptions have 
been deciphered by Prof. Hilprecht. 

Down at the very bottom of the excavations he found a 
sacrificial altar still covered with the ashes of the last sacri- 
fice made to the god Bel, no less than seven thousand years 
ago; and near the altar were several beautiful terra-cotta 
vases. 

During the course of the excavations fragments of tab- 
lets, of urns and vases, and of sarcophagi, .were constantly 
unearthed. The majority of the coffins had been originally 
covered with a coating of blue glaze, showing that blue was 
the mourning color of the primitive Chaldeans,—a fact well! 
worth noticing since blue was also the mourning color of the 
ancient Mayas, as revealed by that used in the funeral cham- 
ber of Prince Coh at Chichen in Yucatan. Blue was likewise 
the sign of mourning of the Egyptians and other nations of 
western Asia, where vestiges of the Mayas are found. 

Sixty-five miles from Nippur, on the right bank of the 
Euphrates are the remains of the ancient city of Borsippa. 
‘The principal object that, among these, calls the attention, 
are the ruins of a high mound called today Birs-i-Nimrud. 
Jt has been identified by the majority of Assyriologists as the 
“Tower of the seven lights of earth,” and is believed to have 
been the famous tower of Babel. It is about twelve miles dis- 
tant from the remains of the city of Babylon. The plan of 
this edifice is said to have been made out from its debris as 
near as possible to the original. If this be so it is certainly 
a fac-simile of that of the great mound at Izamal, mentioned 
above, dedicated to Queen Moo, where, after her death, she 
was worshipped as the goddess Kinich-kak-Mo6, even to the 
time of the Spanish conquest. ‘Tradition—that is, the testi- 
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mony of well-informed contemporaries—has it that under 
the mound is a beautiful statue of the queen, standing in the 
middle of a lake of pure, clear water. 

The plans of these edifices certainly show the same type 
of architecture. They might have been designed by the same 
architect; but, undoubtedly, they were by architects belonging 
to the same school. 

The plan of the tower of Babel, compared with that 
of the Kinich-kak-Moo mound, at Izamal, Yucatan, 
shows the similarity of Maya and Chaldean architec- 
ture, and offers a natural explanation of the etymology of the 
name Babel, given by the builders of the tower at Borsippa 
to their edifice. The word is composed of two Maya primi- 
tives—Ba, ancestor, and Bel, the way—meaning “the style in 
which our ancestors used to build.”” The author of Genesis 
tells us that the builders came from the East by way of the 
country of Shinar, that is, Lower Chaldea, and that they were 
strangers in the land.”® 

The temple of the goddess Kinich-kak-Moo at Izamal 
in Yucatan, is composed of two superposed platforms, rect- 
angular in shape, on the uppermost of which stood the temple 
proper. It consisted of two chambers, one larger than the 
other. This was supposed to be the “Holy of Holies,” the 
abode of the Deity. It was said that every day at noon the 
goddess herself descended from on high, as a macaw of bril- 
liant plumage, and lighted the fire that consumed the offer- 
ings placed on her altar, in front of the sanctuary, in sight of 
the assembled multitude, and that through the mouth of her 
priest she foretold coming events.’ 

The sanctuary was reached by a broad, straight exterior 
Stairway of stones, facing south. The whole edifice forms a 
quadrangular, graduated, oblique pyramid, whose vertical 
axis therefore does not pass through the center of the rect- 
angles forming the base of the structure, but was carried back 
northward, near its northern side which, rising from the 
ground, is divided into several gradiants, the one above 
smaller than that immediately under it, so that the northern 


*Genesis—Chap. XI, Verse 2. 


“Diego Lopez de Cogolludo—Historia de Yucathan—Lib. IV. Cap. IX, p. 
198—Edition 1688. 
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facade of the temple was nearer the northern side of the 
pyramid. ‘The two terraces fronting the southern facade 
broaden as they descend toward the ground. It is well to ob- 
serve that this style of structure, most prevalent among the 
ancient Mayas, seems to have been also common with the 
primitive Chaldeans, if we are to judge by the ruins of their 
temples. Is this simliarity of architecture to be regarded as 
altogether accidental? 

The city of Borsippa was built at the base of the tower 
when the Chaldeans first established themselves in that part 
of the country. It continued to be the residence of the Chal- 
dean priests and became the northern seat of Chaldean sacred 
learning, as Hur was that of the southern. For some motive 
the city was removed about twelve miles further north; it was 
called Calah by the builders, and Babylon, later, by the 
Greeks. That name, Calah, is composed of two Maya primi- 
tives—cah, town, city, and /a, the Eternal Truth, God—the 
sun, therefore; hence the new city came to be known to the 
foreigners as “The city of the Lord,” of Bel or Belus. 

Among the Chaldeans as among the Mayas and the Egyp- 
tions, the king was the high priest, whose title Rab-Mag— 
spelled in Maya /ab-mac—the old man, the venerable, corre- 
sponds to that of the high priest in Mayach, Hach-mac, the 
true, the very man.”® 





"Le Plongeon—Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and the Quiches—pp. 
30-45. 


To be continued 








NATURE, MAN AND FREEDOM 
By LouIs FRIIS 


The proper study of mankind is Man; 
Created half to rise, half to fall, 
Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all, 
Sole Judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d, 
The glory, pest, and riddle of the World. 
POPE’S ESSAY ON TRANS. IT. i 


and Freedom: Nature is not evolution, but repeti- 

tion anew and varying forms; not forms evolving 

out of each other, but coming up anew from the 
Eternal Deep. ‘These forms are ever varying and are proba- 
bly endless in variability. They serve their allotted time and 
disappear, being replaced by other forms, also cast up from 
the infinite ocean of the Divine. In this is no sign of spiritu- 
ality nor are we improved by a free and rich influx of forms 
and ideas. They are self-centered and only our tools. They 
move in circles and leave us in due time. True Spirituality is 
Man’s life as Man, as evolving out of Aimself. Observe this! 
A warning to those who have abundance of ideas or forms, or 
who change from time to time from one system of thought to 
another! 

An encouragement to those whose life is the very simplic- 
ity; who have not friends to help them, nor books to study, nor 
perhaps mental capacity for study. 

Those who have mental capacity are better off, for they 
have less hindrances. They can develop out of themselves 
much easier; and, in yourself is the abundance. 

While I say so much against nature, let me not be under- 
stood as undervaluing nature! It is only by having a nature 
that we resemble God! Nature represents the opposite pole 
in the divine diremption. In man we discovered two poles 


H « is the whole point of difference between Nature 
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like unto those of the Divine, as we know them in the divine 
unfolding and infolding. “Angels” have no such nature; they 
are pure mentality, and, having no nature, they were not 
created in “the image of God.” Nature spirits have no two 
poles. Hence they are blind. You see then the importance 
of having a Nature. 

Now as to Freedom; In this connection use the name for 
the opposite pole to nature. Freedom is simply the Self in 
man. ‘The term freedom implies that there is no bondage. 
Self is not bound—neither interiorly nor exteriorly. These 
are the two characteristics of Freedom. (1) Self-centered and 
(2) Evolving, namely ever unfolding its self and itself. Only 
where these two characteristics are to be found is freedom 
or Spirituality. 

On the subject of the Path it is further said: 

“He who makes the investigation of his spiritual nature 
(soul) his chief object will be able to bring all his studies tc 
a focus, and this concentration of his energies will render hir 
capable of arriving at a condition of sensibility to impression; 
similar to that which belongs to a young child.” This i: 
very interesting. A child has always been a favorite symbol 0? 
the initiate, and the suggestion that one should make his spirit. 
ual nature his chief object of investigation is the cream oi 
mystic life and advise. Has it not been said “forsake all tc 
become like All?” 

The universe is the explication in evolution of a single 
principle. This principle is intelligent and includes two per- 
fectly correlated elements: an active element capable of doing 
all things, and a passive or receptive element capable of be- 
coming all things. Without these two elements no action 
could be conceivable. Being intelligent, the first principle 
draws out from its passive element all the endless forms which 
that implicity contains, and, in so doing, evolves or explicates 
the universe. ‘The passive element he called matter and holds 
that it is composed of innumerable monads. Every one of 
these is necessarily eternal and capable of manifesting all possi- 
ble forms. Each monad has the power of becoming all that 
the primal monad is, though only in succession and by pro- 
cess of evolution, that is mystic union with the primal monad. 

The primal monad, Bruno calls anima mundi or world- 
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soul. This anima mundi is always active and animating the 
world. Philosophy may arrive at knowledge of this world- 
soul by retaining the process of evolution, from below, in- 
wards, or upwards. In his Confession before the Inquisition 
he said: 

“In the universe I place a universal providence, by virtue 
of which everything lives, grows, moves and remains in per- 
fection. This I understand in a double way: (1) in the mode 
in which the soul is present in the body, the whole in the 
whole, and the whole in each part; and this I call Nature, 
shadow and vestige of the Divinity. (2) In the ineffable mode 
in which God by essence, power and pressence is in all and 
above all, not as part, not as soul, but in an inexplicable way.” 

The human soul is a monad and therefore eternal, neces- 
sarily. 

















THE BROTHERHOOD IDEA 


(II—Continued from page 45) 


By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD 


from any discussion of church and state to the larger 

field of social law. The ideal social condition would 

be one that helped all individually as well as socially 
to live their livesin truth, goodness and beauty, and thereby 
live a life universally and immortally. 

Individuals as well as human society are not always in 
healthy conditions, but the brotherhood idea can work as a 
redeemer and savior. That the brotherhood idea is truth and 
health is seen the moment we realize how the dark thread of 
evil strangles life and leads to its own destruction. Selfish- 
ness always defeats itself. 

Let me take some illustrations from plant life. The Bala- 
nophores are huge creepers in tropical forests. ‘They live on 
the roots of trees and strangle them as they grow up to bloom 
in the light above. By strangling their own support for sta- 
bility and life they destroy themselves. And so with all depre- 
dators, for instance, the Dodder, which you all know. The 
moment an individual ceases to be useful and industrious it 
becomes a burden upon others and degenerates, falls below 
the natural balance and loses its characteristics. Illustrations 
from the human world are only too readily found. Visit pub- 
lic places and you find people who look like men and women, 
but who have lost all that dignity which characterizes human 
worth. You perceive their degeneracy the moment you hear 
them talk or see them act. That usefulness and industry are 
necessary elements in brotherhood appear the moment one 
tries to eliminate from his soul all that which he owes to so- 
ciety. When he does that, he finds there is left nothing but the 
brute—and not even that. (Among us are degenerates who 
commit crimes that even the animals cannot be guilty of.) 


T subject of the brotherhood idea leads naturally 
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It is literally true to say there is left nothing but the brute, 
because spiritual possibilities are destroyed. Our spiritual pos- 
sibilities cannot be developed apart from our brothers and 
sisters. The mystic silence and solitude is still brotherhood 
life. Silence and solitude swarms with invisible helpers, all 
of our own kinds. All this is in favor of brotherhood. It 
shows how nature at large forces man into brotherhood, and it 
shows how human nature seeks brotherhood by an inner com- 
pelling force. 

But now comes the question: what of him or her on the 
Pathe How are they related to brotherhood, if at all? The 
answer is easily given. He or she who is really on the Path 1s 
alone. They neither want brotherhood nor are they wanted by 
brotherhood. The real Path is solitary; it cannot be passed 
by the many. Your Path as a solitary and their Path of the 
manifold interests may cross each other; they often do. Some- 
times worldly people pretend to wish to travel the Path, and 
they seek you. Sometimes you yourself may step off from the 
Path and be tangled in their illusions and burned in the fire 
of deceit or crushed by heartlessness. The outcome of the ex- 
perience is bitterness, but you learn that brotherhood is no food 
for him or her who must follow the Inner Life. 

The true individual is on the Path. Mankind, as such, is 
not; it is society; but the life on the Path is solitary; oh, so 
solitary! Itis agony! You may meet people not on the Path. 
They cross your road without knowing it and without profiting 
by it. Perhaps you seek their company as a relief in your 
sufferings. They look upon you, they listen to you, they may 
take what you offer of your experiences, but they do not use 
it as you want them to. They break your thought treasures to 
pieces and throw much away, leaving a little which they use 
or rather abuse, because they give your thoughts and impulses 
their own poor form. If you seek their soul, you find a barrier 
of thoughts and ignorance raised against you, or a distance 
made which you cannot span. Ah! then you know you are 
on the Path; that they are in the wilderness; that the distance 
is desert sand, dead! dead! Sometimes you are also treated in 
that way by people who think themselves, but are not, on the 
Path. 
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Brotherhood is for some conditions, and the Path for cer- 
tain other conditions; they differ fundamentally. Brotherhood 
is for the masses, for groups and classes, and those who are 
living according to the order of nature, however noble that 
order may be. Brotherhood means support, stays, leading for 
those who are dependent upon support and leadership. 

On the other hand, the Path is for those who are in train- 
ing, who personally must fight, and fight themselves; who must 
overcome and conquer. The Path is for the strong souls, those 
who must learn to stand alone and rely upon nothing but their 
own Inner or Higher Self. On the Path there is and can be 
no companionship. 

Thus far I have been speaking about actual brotherhoods. 
I must now lift the idea of brotherhood into another plane, 
to show how the idea lies back of some great culture phe- 
nomena; how it constitutes the frame work of much meta- 
physics; how it appears to be only the name for much other- 
wise and elsewhere called religion or occultism. 

All students of Jacob Bohme have discovered how mu- 
table and rich his images are. The same image shifts many 
times and from one field to another; yet it is always the same 
idea. Such an image is in one moment the looking glass; in 
the next it is Eternal Wisdom; in the next it is a Virgin; but 
always it is the Eternal Idea. 

The same mutability I find to be characteristic of the con- 
ception “The Universal Brotherhood.” If you will withdraw 
into silence and meditate, you shall see how much that concep- 
tion holds of wisdom, and that it appears behind all the great- 
est thoughts mankind has dwelt upon. I will give a few 
illustrations to show this. 

All peoples and nations, everywhere and at all times, have 
sought happiness and have created varied forms for their ideal 
longings. [hese have religious, philosophical, artistic and 
sociological forms. There is scarcely a field in science which 
has not furnished an expression. Brotherhood is a sociological 
form for those longings. The term Humanity has been used 
as man’s personal expression of himself, in a large sphere and 
as bearer or type of his ideal. The term Brotherhood is only 
another term for the same idea. 
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It sounds strange to those who are not students of anthro- 
pology and psychology, but it is a fact that ideals such as those 
mentioned always include universal, cosmic and terrestial as- 
pects of the idea; they are objective and subjective; they are 
expressions of individual character, as well as of the social 
status of the people. This explains why the word and idea of 
Brotherhood covers so much, as you shall hear. 

The brotherhood idea stands as the middleground for 
many movements. Simple logic demands that we admit the 
rights of each extreme. Thought, that is, logic, reflection or 
intellectualism, can do nothing else; they cannot penetrate any 
deeper; they do not possess in themselves any of that warmth 
which softens hard edges. But there is a middleground which 
can mediate opposites and create a third value. By middle- 
ground is not to be understood any compromise; compromises 
or makeshifts are frauds. They deny truth and have no life 
in them. To follow Pope’s (Satires) advice: 


‘“‘He knows to iive who keeps the middle state, 
And neither leans on this side nor on that,” 


is not to find the way to the Inner Life. His dissection leads 
the other way. 

The same Salonic spirit speaks out its worldliness in the 
words of Plautus when he says: 


“Tn everything the middle course is best: 
All things in excess bring trouble to men.” 


The middleground I speak of is a sphere of power, the 
most wonderful in existence. In fact, it is not simply the mid- 
dle between two extremes, as if the extremes were the most 
valuable. On the contrary, there would be no extremes but 
for the middle. The middle, so called, is the substance; the 
extremes are only the appearances. Take an illustration from 
electricity, and the whole is clear at once. We used to talk 
about positive and negative electricity, to locate them in oppo- 
site poles or extremes, but were always ready to deny any of 
them any real independent existence, declaring them to be only 
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expressions of one and the same force—electricity. ‘This one 
and the same force, electricity, illustrates what I call the 
middle and shows itself clearly to be the real value. Not that 
any of the two extremes are denied, but they spring from the 
middle, and are the middle as much as they are extremes, and 
the middle derives its character as the middle only by means 
of the extremes. 

Take another illustration. What constitutes a wheel— 
the nave or the spokes? Do they not together make the wheel? 
Surely they do, and the spokes derive their value from the nave 
and the nave becomes a nave on account of the spokes. The 
wheel is the middle. 

The middleground does not reduce the extremes to merely 
symbols. Nay, that is not the solution or explanation. The 
middle is no symbol, but a sacrament. The Kabbalah is the 
only system I know which forcefully demonstrates what the 
middle means. 

As far as I am aware no other people but the old Scan- 
dinavians had the right and correct name for and personal 
world, the distinctly human, that which makes humanity the 
center of creation. They knew the middle; they called our 
world Midgaard, and thereby showed wonderful insight. 
They evidently had discovered the unity of the universe, and 
they placed our world in the middle of it as its spiritual center. 
The Chinese call their country the Middle Kingdom, but that 
is only national vanity, and the name contains no celestial meta- 
physics. The old Scandinavians were not so narrow-minded. 
They placed all mankind at the center and, more than that, 
their phrase has a distinct social, brotherhood sense. 

The idea of Midgaard or Manheim lingers as a specula- 
tion in most of the ancient cosmologies and cosmogonies, but is 
not realized in a social sense except in the Scandinavian North. 
The very term Midgaard indicates the brotherhood idea in it. 
Gaard means a homestead, also a place of sacrifice, a temple, 
a place for the administration of justice; in short, a centrality 
whence goes out all specially human actions, directions and 
thoughts, all characteristics of brotherhood, ideal and actual, 
universal and artificial. 

I will now show where the idea lies here and there in 
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great systems. Freemasons call themselves by an ancient 
name, “Sons of light”; and they mean by that name not merely 
that they profess light as their master, or that light is their 
chief doctrine; they mean literally that they live as sons of 
light; that they follow the life and light of the sun during 
the sun’s yearly tour across the heaven. 

The meaning of this in relation to the subject of brother- 
hood is obvious. They live conjoined, as all organic existence 
necessarily must in one atmosphere, under one influence, and 
realizing one purpose. To live that way is to live in the 
brotherhood idea, such as nature manifests the idea. To live 
that way is to stand united in the one sacrament administered 
by the Sun, the Lord of nature. 

The emblem of that sacrament is the royal arch. The 
royal arch is the great zodiacal arch, reaching from the ver- 
nal to the autumnal equinox. The royal arch is supported by 
three of the cardinal points of the zodiac, namely, the equi- 
noctial point at the base and the solstitial point at the summit. 

The best time to view the royal arch is the fifth of Feb- 
ruary at midnight. The royal arch could also be seen about 
August Ist, if the sun’s light was not overpowering and 
blinding. ‘Take your station, looking south, and lift your 
eyes to the east arch of heaven and you can observe a spectacle 
of unusual magnificance. Far up the blue concave and within 
less than 30” of the summit of the arch is leo, typical of 
strength. On either side on the equinoctial points are libra 
and aries, balance and beauty. The Masons call aries beauty. 
Aries is also to them a symbol of immortality, because a lamb 
means innocence. The other zodiacal signs are Virgo, G. 
To explain the details of the Royal Arch would be to explain 
all the ancient mysteries, those of Egypt, India, Persia, Eturia, 
Bachus, Ceres, Dionysos, and the series of feasts-and fasts 
called by the church the “Christian Year.” I cannot do it 
here. It is worth your while, I can assure you. 

Whatever we think of the ancient mysteries, whatever 
opinion we may hold as regards their loss, whether good or 
bad, the point I want to press is: that none of us can ever 
realize the meaning of nature as a sacrament and nature’s sac- 
ramental teaching, nor what a brotherhood or sisterhood 
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really is, till we realize that we and nature are so intimately 
related that the relation can best be expressed by being called 
a family relation. The term Universal Brotherhood in its 
deepest sense expresses that relationship when we speak socio- 
logically; in the same way that the Mysteries used other terms, 
so does Freemasonry; all, more or less directly, name and 
express the same thought, and all, more or less directly, work 
for the realization of that thought. The specific form of the 
family relation they express is the Mother-Power, calling it 
Isis, Ceres, Teh, Hathor, Mary or the Eternally-Feminine. 
And for these reasons you will see the necessity of standing 
actively in the Universal Brotherhood. As an active member 
in the Universal Brotherhood, as I am trying to define it, 
brings redemption to all; it gives us that wholeness and happi- 
ness which we all yearn for. 

I will mention some other forms. Adam Kadmon means 
the type after which the individual man was created. In other 
words, Adam Kadmon means mankind as a whole or uni- 
versal brotherhood. It does not mean either the actual man 
Or woman, but the embodiment of incorporal intelligence, 
and it was in the image of this embodiment that man was 
created later. This philosophy then makes the individual 
subject to the social man or as Humanity as a whole, as non- 
mystical philosophers have said. But a better way would 
be to say subject to the embodied intelligence called universal 
humanity or the Universal Brotherhood. 

Humanity being a Grand Man, or Universal Brother- 
hood, means that we each individually must find our specific 
place as integrals in the whole. The Kabbalah does teach how 
to find that place, and it would be well for each and all to 
learn the mysteries of the Kabbalah in order to find your 
place in the universal ministry. The Kabbalah is another 
system which has the revelation that mankind is a whole, a 
solidarity, the body of the Great All. The Kabbalah does not 
speak explicitly of brotherhood in a sense directly to us. It 
could not. Time was not. But it does speak of a body of 
the Divine, a great mystical body. It is Kabbalistic language 
he uses when Paul writes to the Ephesians that the Lord “‘is 
the head of the body, the church”—that he has “put all things 
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under his feet”—and it is true Kabbalism when he constantly 
used the word soma for his thought of a brotherhood in a 
Kabbalistic sense. The word soma is never used in classic 
Greek to express a mere association, or aggregation, it usually 
implies the super added idea of an organism. 

Theologians use freely such terms for this organism as 
the following: The kingdom of Christ—the city seated on a 
mountain—the pillar and ground of truth—the temple—the 
church of the living God—the bride of the lamb, but they 
do not know the Kabbalistic power of these terms nor that 
they all express the idea of universal brotherhood, which, 
pnder the form in which it has come to them, was born at 
Pentecost and was conceived and fashioned by divine wisdom; 
receiver of a divine life; is possessed of divine power, and is 
the true guardian of the divine revelations. 

In the far East, the original Taoism is an embodiment 
of the universal brotherhood idea. Tao is Wisdom, that su- 
preme Lagos who is not only the alpha and omega, but the 
middle or the substance of all. Tao is both God and Nature 
and the Divinity back of both. Tao is the realization or ma- 
ternal manifestation of Divinity, and thus the form of Tao 
or the Middle and the form of Tao Teh could not be seen 
under any better aspect than that of universal brotherhood, 
as Laotsze explains it in his metaphysical way in the Tao-Teh- 
King. The universal brotherhood exhibits all spiritual and 
natural affinities; all inherent qualities of the universe and all 
that is good, true and beautiful in the individual man is 
merely a miniature and a looking glass for our instruction. 
This and much more the Tao-Teh-King can teach you. 

Buddha is another revealer of universal brotherhood. 
Buddha’s Eight-fold Path is taught in the famous discourse 
called Dhamma cakkappavattana Sutta, as the Middle Path; 
that is, the one being free, on the one hand from “devotion 
to the enervating pleasures of sense, which are degrading, 
vulgar, sensual, vain and profitless,’ and on the other from 
any trust in the efficacy of mortification of the ascetics, which 
are painful, vain and useless.” This idea of the middle 
path is by Buddha called the “foundation of the kingdom of 
righteousness,” and also “the reign of law,” and so powerfully 
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has Buddhism became impregnated by Buddha and his ideas 
that on the door to the Buddhistic temple erected to universal 


brotherhood are these famous words, constantly on the lips of 
Buddhists: 


‘“T take my refuge in Buddha. 
I take my refuge in the Law. 
I take my refuge in the Brotherhood.” 


And the refuge in Buddha, the law and the brotherhood, frees 
humanity from sorrow and suffering. 

The whole of Plato’s doctrine on the world as a “living 
organism” (noeton zoon), and Philo’s doctrine on the world 
as an intelligent organism,” get their main value to use when 
read as treatises on the Universal Brotherhood, for that is the 
idea back of the teachings. 





THE LOGOS. 


By SCRUTATOR. 


tion arises in it, the Light becomes active. This Light 

is the active or fecundating principle, containing in 

itself all ideas, forms, numbers, measurements, quali- 
ties, and attributes. This Light reflects itself on, or in, the 
‘“‘Moyst principle” (the mother substance). It arouses different 
vibrations as it proceeds through successive spheres. From 
these vibrations, all manifested things arise. 


T Logos resides in latency. When thought or idea- 








ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


occult influence which organized bodies exercise 

upon each other at a distance. I am not ready to 

accept this definition, because it is obscure, and I do 
not subscribe to the proposition of distance. The explanation 
in Webster’s Dictionary is perhaps as near to the common 
understanding as any. “A supposed agent of a peculiar and 
mysterious nature, said to have a powerful influence on the 
patient when acted upon by contact with, or by the will of the 
operator.” Mesmerism: “the art of inducing an extraordin- 
ary or abnormal state of the nervous system, in which the 
actor claims to control the actions, and communicate directly 
with the mind of the recipient.” 

“Supposed agents” are curious things. The attractive 
principle of the lodestone is one. Electricity is one. Actinism 
is one. Chemical affinity is but a supposed agent. Then, too, 
we may class in the same category that dynamic potency that 
impelled a certain young man to make a journey of ten miles 
once each week to visit a young woman who had somehow 
obtained a hold upon his imagination. These supposed things 
beat horsepower and steam. 

In 1784 a commission was deputed by Louis XVI of 
France to examine the subject of animal magnetism. Four 
physicians and five scientists were appointed. Not one of 
them was willing to accept evidence against the opinion which 
he already entertained ; and it was the legitimate result of their 
so-called investigation that the alleged discovery of Mesmer 
was an imposture. 

Indeed, Mesmer had had a somewhat similar experience 
already. He was a German, a regularly educated physician, 
graduating at Vienna in 1766. He had propounded this doc- 
trine of occult forces in the thesis presented to his teachers at 


A NIMAL magnetism is defined by Du Potet as that 
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the University. It was his belief that, animal magnetism 
would perfect the action of medicines, and enable the physi- 
cian to judge with certainty in regard to diseases and their 
cure; thus giving to the art of healing its final perfection. But 
the prophet found none to honor him in his native country. A 
Jesuit priest, Father Hill, Professor of Astronomy at Vienna, 
artfully misrepresented his ideas and succeeded in bringing 
the whole matter into discredit. If the discovery had occurred 
in Italy a century and a half earlier, Mesmer would doubtless 
have expiated the matter at the stake. As it is, he only reaps 
the harvest of opprobium which is the chief prize won by the 
inventor or discoverer of a beneficial idea. 

What Mesmer taught was substantially as follows: 
That there exists a mutual influence between the heavenly 
bodies, the earth and all living bodies. That there is a fluid 
(or ether) of incomparable tenuity diffused everywhere, 
capable of receiving, propagating and communicating the 
impressions of motion, by which this influence is conveyed. 
That this reciprocal action operates in accordance with cer- 
tain laws, not before known. That there exists and are mani- 
fested in the human body, properties analogous to those of 
the magnet, which pertain to the negve structure, and render 
the body susceptible to the influence of the heavenly bodies 
and of the reciprocal action of the bodies which surround it. 
These peculiar properties, denominated animal magnetism, 
act upon other bodies animate and inanimate, and even upon 
bodies at a remote distance without the aid of an intermediate 
body. The mineral magnet is itself also susceptible; and 
hence the utility of magnetism and artificial electricity in 
diseases is solely due to animal magnetism. Hence he inferred 
that this magnetic principle is capable of curing diseases of 
the nerves immediately, and other disorders mediately. He 
proposed accordingly a new “Theory of Diseases,” which 
would set forth the universal utility of the new agent. 

The condemnation of Mesmer in his absence, and of his 
doctrines, followed as a matter of course. M. Bailly, a scien- 
tist of some repute, and a dogmatist in his way, wrote the re- 
port, and took great pains to circulate it broadcast over France. 
I abhor the religious bigotry which dictated the burning alive 
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of Giordano Bruno and Michael Servetus; but I have never 
found the bigotry of unbelief any less intense or its liberality 
any broader. Behold Animal Magnetism judged and con- 
demned by the representatives of Science. Our own Franklin 
added his voice to the verdict. Guillotin, whose name has 
achieved a more fearful celebrity than almost any other, was 
one who helped down the new science to speedy death. 

The French skeptics had no better success in crushing 
out animal magnetism than they have achieved in their kin- 
dred endeavor to crush out God and eliminate him from the 
created universe. One member of the French Academy, de 
Jussieu, had the courage to speak on the other side. He in- 
sisted that the peculiar action attributed to the universal fluid, 
or ether, which the others had declared was not demonstrated, 
appertained also animal heat. It existed in bodies, em- 
anated from them, and is capable of passing from one body to 
another. It is developed, increased or diminished in a body. 
by moral as well as by physical causes. Accordingly, de 
Jussieu spoke favorably of animal magnetism; pleading that 
longer time and experience would make it better understood, 
and that every physician had the right to follow the methods 
which he deemed advantageous in the treatment of disease. 

Forty years passed away. The Bourbon sun waned and 
waxed again. The new generation of medical men began to 
think of building a sepulchre for the man whom their fathers 
had desired to kill. Morton of Boston is not the only man 
Statue as one of the world’s benefactors. 

While the physicians of the Royal Academy were prov- 
ing mesmerism a fallacy, the Marquis of Puysegur and others 
were operating successfully with it, and learning more things 
than men had before dreamed. In 1825 the Academy was 
formally required to appoint a new commission and re-exam- 
ine the matter. The reason pleaded for this was couched in 
these emphatic words: “because in Science no decision what- 
ever is absolute and irrevocable; because the moral disposi- 
tions of the former commissioners were such as to cause a 
complete failure of the experiments.” Such men as Magen- 
die, La Motte, Hasson and Leroux, were appointed this time, 
and followed the matter up five years. M. Hasson wrote the 
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report. We find in it the broad declaration that magnetism 
was a world-old matter; that only susceptible persons were 
influenced by it; and that it was not always necessary that 
they should be aware that they were being thus operated upon. 
Certain of the effects seemed to depend on magnetism alone 
and are not reproduced without it. Some were disturbed and 
others tranquilized. New faculties were developed, such as 
clairvoyance, intuition and internal prevision; also physio- 
logical changes, like insensibility, a considerable and sudden 
increase in strength, and also a paralysis. In conclusion, the 
commissioners declared: “The Academy should encourage the 
researches in Magnetism, as a very curious branch of Psy- 
chology and Natural History.” 

Messieurs Double and Magendie did not sign this report. 
They had -witnessed no experiments. The members of the 
Academy acted like persons outside. ‘Those who believed 
before were more confirmed; and those who had disbelieved 
still refused to accept the evidence. But animal magnetism 
was no longer shackled by their influence. 

It is hardly necessary to trace further the history. I 
have shown it to be ancient, Esculapian, Hippocratic and 
apostolic. It was practiced in every sanctuary, and consti- 
tuted a prominent feature in the recognized healing art. Only 
it was unlawful for any but a priest or initiated person to 
attempt its use. Hence the following charge of sacrilege was 
made against Jesus for healing by the touch: “He is a ma- 
gian who has done all these things by a clandestine art; he 
has positively taken from the Egyptian temples the names of 
the powerful angels, and has robbed them of their ancient 
customs, their secret doctrines.”’ Hippokrates himself, it will 
be borne in mind, was an initiated priest, sworn to secrecy, as 
all priests always are. He taught that there were two distinct 
parts or grades in the practice of medicine: the common one, 
which consisted in the use of vegetable remedies; and the 
secret, which only particular individuals consecrated to reli- 
gious offices might learn and exercise. Clairvoyance, he de- 
scribed, as belonging to this secret art. The philosopher 
Pythagoras, who was also an initiated priest, taught medicine 
as a secret, and employed magnetism as its chief agency. In 
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Judea and Egypt was a secret religious body, called the 
Essenes or Therapeutae. Healers, who employed prayers, 
charms and manipulations in the treatment of disease, and 
that, too, with success. 

The phenomena incident in animal magnetism are nerv- 
ous quietude, sleep, somnambulism, clairvoyance, prevision. 
There are also the converse of those—a great nervous dis- 
turbance, convulsions, chorea, epilepsy and catalepsy. It is 
palpable from these facts that the agency is primarily asso- 
ciated with the nervous system. In the literature of the sub- 
ject we are told that the physiological agency is the nervous 
fluid. I have seen it stated that “the neuro-vital fluid is se- 
creted by the brain, and of a galvanic nature, being manufac- 
tured from the electricity which we breathe into the lungs at 
every inspiration.” This statement is so clumsy that I ought 
hardly to have quoted it. 

It is the ganglionic system that secretes neuro-vital fluid; 
while the brain only employs and directs it. The arteries 
carry blood, and nerves of this system constitute a great part 
of their structure. The nerves themselves furnish the vital 
spirit that keeps the arteries in play and the blood alive. It 
is about of a piece to talk of its galvanic nature and manufac- 
ture from electricity, as of thought being secreted by the brain 
and the man being constituted of bones, muscles, nerves and 
membranes to some 100, 130, 150 or more pounds avoirdupois 
weight. 

In the consideration of the magnetizer and his patient, 
the moral or psychic agency is first employed. There must 
be a certain confidence, kindly feeling and disposition, to 
assume the peculiar relation. This enables their nerve auras 
to intermingle and combine without any repulsion or disturb- 
ance. The peculiar sense of quiet is thus induced. The intel- 
lectual or cerebral agency is next. The patient must let the 
psychic, emotive nature be transcendant, and the voluntary 
nature inactive. The operator, on the other hand, must be 
assured of his peculiar energy, and resolute in his purpose to 
influence the other with it. The results will be in a large 
degree proportionate to the perfectness of these conditions. 
Often the matter must be repeated. 
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Where there exists moral or constitutional repugnance, 
the experiment should never be suffered; nor should an indi- 
vidual of exceptional character be suffered to tamper with 
another. We have enough of this in the so called falling in 
love of everyday life. A person who has been magnetized. 
is, too generally, not a moral agent like others. The will and 
intellect are weakened or subordinated, till he feels,. thinks 
and does as he is impelled. A person who has«never been 
magnetized finds it hard to believe or even te understaina 
this; and the unfortunate individua! is‘in‘deadly perils. : 

‘As a therapeutic agent, animal.magnetism isdtcinatiby és 
fects the ganglionic system. It is to a degree, I cannot say how 
far, the supplying of a vital deficiency in one from a surplus, 
or at least a superior stock of energy, in another. Many per- 
sons evolve more of the peculiar force than their own bodily 
wants require; and they are the more proper ones, other con- 
ditions being equal, to impart to those in whom the supply is 
deficient. Such disorders as paralysis, chorea, epilepsy and 
some forms of insanity, are particularly amenable to magnetic 
treatment. Every disease of a nervous type yields readily; 
others more slowly. It may be applied locally in neuralgia, 
rheumatism, tumefactions, ulcerations and local injuries. In 
other cases the epigastric region should be the focus of op- 
eration. 

Every disorder which magnetism can cure it can also 
aggravate, improperly applied; and I apprehend, produce or 
transmit. The leprosy of Naaman the Syrian is said to have 
been inflicted on Gehazi. Consumption is carried from kin 
to kin and friend to friend. The wife and the husband are 
liable to share each other’s disorders,—at least their physical 
and psychical conditions. Children sharing the bed of adults 
take on an old look, and abnormal states of health; while 
adults rob infants of the energy they require to grow with. 
We are all more or less invigorated or blighted by those about 
us. Persons in repugnant society, if sensitive, are withered if 
not killed in this way. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE HEALING HAND 


By JAMES L. MACBETH BAIN 


or Cnrist-Spirit, who is the very personal nearness or 

living presence of .God in us, and for us, in such a 

degree that we can assimilate and feed upon the di- 
vine substance. 

It matters little whethér or not this power be recognized 
in the terms of Christian mysticism, or named by the name 
dear to us from our childhood. 

In the Holy One of our great human solar and universal 
cosmos, whom we name the Christ of the Ages of our Race, 
who also is the Holy One of each of our little or personal 
human cosmoi, even the Christos of sweet and gentle radi- 
ance, abides ever the power of blessing or healing. Ay, even 
though it be a healing of the most rudimentary kind, as among 
the veriest savages of our race, or through the gentle instincts 
of these lowlier animals of our earth, who can and do heal 
through a loving, sweet, selfless devotion, or on the purely 
physical and magnetic planes of our consciousness, and 
avowedly or professedly altogether apart in its practice from 
any so-called spiritual or Christian concept of life, yet is it 
the Christ or Great Love-Spirit who is aworking in it. 

For our Christ is the Holy One of the great compassion, 
who manifests as truly in Gautama as in Jesus of Nazareth, 
and who, through every soul of selfless Love now manifests 
in the works of blessing, even the Christ of the heart, who is 
for all our need, the Almighty One, the Eternal God, the 
Father-Mother ever-blessed, the Saviour, the Redeemer, the 
Healer. And we name the body of healing the Christ-body, 
because it is of the order or degree of life wherein the chrysm, 
unction, or baptism of the power of our highest is possible. 
And it is therefore endued with the power of our highest, 


Pca is.no healing for us apart from the Great Love 
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that is, chrysmed or anointed of the Holy Spirit of our 
blessedness. For the fuller doctrine of the being or essence 
of the Christ of Healing, as understood by me, | commend to 
my readers “The Christ of the Holy Grail,’ and “In the 
Heart of the Holy Grail.” There I have given my present 
best findings in this field of the great celestial richness. For 
I care not to speak of any other theme. All I bring forth 
and utter now must bear more or less intimately on the great 
doctrine and practice of the manifold services in the simplest 
needs of our everyday life of the Christ of the Healing Hand. 
And yet all I have written or spoken on this great theme ap- 
pears to me but as the babbling of a little child. So vast, so 
rich is the theme. 

For I do believe that the Saviour-Christ of our day is 
working in and through this great Healer movement of mani- 
fold schools, and named accordingly, to save us from the dire 
experiences through which our predecessors, who sought after 
occult knowledges and powers, not for the service of Life in 
the soul of the race, or in the needy brother, but for the service 
of self, either as a means towards the attaining of a vulgar 
wealth, or for the gratification of the natural desire for power, 
and that for the sake of possessing and using power for the 
domination of the brother. For we are even now entering 
on a period in our racial unfoldment when the possession of 
powers, occult, physical, and so-called magical, which are yet 
more or less concealed and rare, will become very common, 
that is, general; and, whether they be used to lift us to heaven 
or send us back to our ancient hells, will depend entirely on 
the use we make of these powers. 

Now, I know within my heart that we shall not have to 
pass through those calamities. I know that we shall not go 
the way of our forefathers, for we have learned something 
from that experience. Their knowledge is in us, for no one 
can suffer in vain, nor barter their joy for nought. Whether 
or not, as many affirm, they are we and we are they, and that 
so we do not need to relearn their lessons, may yet well re- 
main for those of us who have not attained to the personal 
certainty, in the realm of speculation or theory, where as- 
suredly it serves a real use, denied by none. 
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This we do know, that on all sides the most vital interest 
is being shown in this great work of spiritual healing, that the 
powers of the unseen world are pressing into its service every 
man and woman who can, even in a feeble and faltering way, 
be touched of their healing fire. Verily our Christ hath arisen 
upon us, and is using the whole body of receptive humanity, 
decarnate and incarnate, for the altruistic service of blessing. 
And in all this we see a sign, surer even than Aquarius, the 
sign of our present and coming Day of new Light, for the 
coming of which so many loving hearts yearn. 

It is indeed gratifying and most encouraging to find that 
the response to this service arises, among other churches, so 
freely and purely in the Church of England. I believe that 
the reason for this is that she has always enshrined and kept 
alive, in her creed at least, the doctrine of the inter-commu- 
nion of saints, decarnate and incarnate; which is simply Chris- 
tian spiritualism. For there is a service of healing and a 
service of souls, a service of blessing and a service of prayer, 
a service of prophecy or preaching and a service of the mani- 
fold spiritual gifts; and all are for the living as for the dead, 
that is, whether those so served are incarnate or decarnate 
matters not; those services are for them and are so effected. 

Those are some of the offices of the great Christ, or Love- 
service, which is the only Catholic in heaven or earth. But 
surely it is too much for the good sense of to-day, to imagine 
that these most sacred functions could only be fulfilled by 
any self-appointed or self-styled claimant to the right so to 
serve, whether he call himself priest or no. And that this is 
a most foolish and worldly claim is clear from the fact that 
such claims are always intense in degree, according to the 
spiritual darkness and ignorance, intolerance and bigotry of 
the claimant. Yet is this darkness surely passing away, even 
as we write these words. For we have long since seen that 
only the one light is needed to illuminate these little children 
of our Christ, than whom we desire to serve in truth and love 
none more intensely. And they will then see that this is the 
teaching of the Christ of men, even their own Christ, whose 
light is always the same, even while in our minds it is coming 
or arising more and more unto the perfect day of our peace. 
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“Semper eadem.” Yes, this is so.. But it is in Christ, 
the same yesterday, today, and forever, even the Christ of the 
ages, and in Christ alone that there is no shadow of change, 
nor any darkness of the night of doubt. 

Perhaps it would be well to say here that the publication 
of my works through the good services of the Theosophical 
Publishing Society does not imply that I accept all the teach- 
ings of the T. S. I say this for those who may not know that 
this is only in accord with the absolute freedom of thought 
and opinion for which the Society stands. All that the T. S. 
stands avowedly for I have long since stood for; and though 
I have not become a member in name of any of its sections, 
I am assuredly one with this Society, and shall continue to be 
one with it while it continues to be a fellowship of spiritual 
mystics, and the servant in our day, and for our need, of the 
Light of the Ages of our Race, abandoning not her strength 
to vain sophistries, nor binding her hands by any unproven 
doctrine. 

Indeed, what enlightened mind could be at variance with 
any of the deep principles of its foundation, whereof the 
Brotherhood of the service of love forms the foundation stone? 
For verily this is the Christ-stone, the Key of Life. 

In this Brotherhood we esteem it a privilege to serve 
whomsoever we can serve and in whatsoever way we Can serve, 
esteeming not our personality as in any way superior to that of 
any one of the Brotherhood, nay, rather, having learned the 
sweet human wisdom of the Christ-spirit, in honor we prefer 
one another. 

Brothers, sisters in the God-Love, surely this is your ideal 
and mine, and surely it is a beautiful and therefore a sane 
ideal for those of us who have not yet attained unto it to aspire 
unto. For only you know, even as [ alone know, the imper- 
fections and unworthinesses of our personalities as serving 
hands in this Brotherhood. And while we council perfection 
in the healer, we claim it not for ourselves. Yet do we seek 
to attain to the ideal through this very service of compassion. 
And thus is the door of life opened for us by the hand of love 
who compassionates us. And we alone can close this door. 

I have drawn my doctrine from the experiences, sane, 
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sure, and manifold, of many other souls as well as myself. 
Carefully have I watched lest I should be led to give to any 
teaching whose lawful place is yet in the realm of specula- 
tion, or at most hypothesis or theory, the high position of a 
dogma or catholically substantiated doctrine. For in giving 
to any doctrine the distinction of a dogma, which, in virtue 
of its present necessarily limited realization through such ex- 
periences, it merits not, and so conferring on it an unwar- 
ranted power, we are, though calling ourselves illuminati, still 
working with the wily old trapper of our spiritual genius, 
who has for ages ensnared and enslaved the strength of the 
divinity, and blighted the wisdom of our race. 

Verily in the name of the Holy Light, we shall not hand 
over any of the children of the New Day, whom we are called 
on to serve in Truth, unto the tender mercies of the ancient 
dogmatist! | 

To the psychological student, nothing can be of more in- 
tense interest, or a more beautiful and satisfying object of 
study, than the manifold ways and subtle modes of the work- 
ing of the healing genius. For these ways can be noted well, 
and these modes, in their finest subtleties, can be most care- 
fully observed by you even while they are in operation in 
your body and soul. Of this I speak more fully in this work 
and in as interesting a way as I can. And the earnest student 
of the one living and great Theosophia will find in the work 
of spiritual healing the fair fruition of his knowledge and the 
very best expression of the Life that has come to him through 
this living knowledge. Indeed, inasmuch as it is nothing 
more nor less than the uttering of the effective or active wis- 
dom of God, that is, the word of power to bless, it alone can, 
as a full or whole expression of the illumined spiritual intelli- 
gence in the inspired soul, give the peace of an absolute satis- 
faction to the mind and the heart of man. 

First, the intellect or understanding must be satisfied. 
Then by and by the heart feeds on the truth, and the soul 
assimilates it, gathering its strength into its body of service. 
And then comes the fruition of the will of blessing. Such is 
ever the order in life. And the careful study of the various 
bodies, as conveyors or ways of power in the composite human 
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unity, and the earnest and persistent labor towards their purt- 
fication and consequent increased power of affectivity, as- 
suredly tend towards preparing our whole being for the bear- 
ing of this holy thing, as the fair fruitage of all our disciplines 
and exercises in the mental, psychic and physical degrees of 
our being. And to have It, is to hold the power of the gift 
of Life, even the power to give God to man. 

I have sought to lead all mystics, theosophists and spir- 
itualists alike, for J distinguish not between them, into the 
practice of spiritual healing for the sake of their fulness of 
life, and in order to preserve the balance of their health. All 
true live theosophists are already healers, inasmuch as, being 
lovers of wisdom, they are spiritual men and women, in heart 
as well as in mind, and therefore in the powers of the great 
Sophia. 

I affirm that we cannot be true-hearted mystics without 
being healers. But with the merely intellectual seekers after 
the hidden, that is, the materialistic occult scientist, or phe- 
nomena-hunting spiritist, it may be, and often is, far other- 
wise, for they very likely are still, by very need of their nature, 
and so doing aright, in the great human order of self-seekers; 
that is, those who are seeking after a good in all this for self, 
thus fulfilling a necessary service of life. 

There is always a risk, for those who give themselves in 
this mind to the investigation of the hidden processes of the 
unseen worlds, of becoming so engrossed in this most fasci- 
nating of pursuits as to neglect utterly other equally sacred 
calls on their attention, and even as sometimes, though very 
rarely happens, to affect either their mental or psychic equili- 
brium for a time. 

Now to preserve the balance, or to restore the equipoise 
of health, it is only needful to get those earnest questors to 
exercise that side of their nature, which by their absorption in 
self-seeking, they are now neglecting. And this is the unsel- 
fish, or altruistic side of their nature. For there is nothing 
like the quiet, simple and lowly doing of the will of the Spirit 
to keep us from being crazed, infatuated or obsessed by any 
one idea or pursuit. For health, with all the sweet, pure, 
simple joys thereof, is the sure sign of the truly spiritual life. 
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And until this child-like innocency of heart is ours, we are 
not in perfect health. 

I have sought to lead the inner groups of mystic aftists 
into this most holy practice, so that they may be able to give 
a full and true, beautiful expression to the very high idealism 
of their spiritual or selfless doctrine and aspiration. For it, 
too, may degenerate into fine phrasing, and the vain worship 
of beautiful eidola, into the barren sentimentality of the dilet- 
tante. 

I have sought to give to those members of the medical 
profession I have been able to influence the science of the 
Healing Christ, even the knowledge and power of the true 
art of healing, thus delivering them from the bonds of a ma- 
terialistic pseudo-science of healing. 

I have sought to lead the orthodox churches into this most 
holy and Christly practice, so that they may indeed know that 
the Christ whom they profess to love and obey is a very present 
power among them, alive, active, and ever watchful over the 
child of his strength, even the spiritual consciousness of our 
day, and that they may realize that he is as effective through 
his seen and unseen servants now as he was when, through 
their own Jesus and other servants of his will of blessing, he 
healed all manner of physical and psychic disorders. In this 
holy service of healing, all limiting distinctions of rank, caste, 
creed, or sex must pass away. Every man in it is my brother 
in Love, every woman in it is my sister in God. There are 
not a few titled people in it, and they are known to me and 
to many by their Christian names, even as we all are known 
in Christ to one another. 

In this present work I refer much to the healing of 
psychic or mental disorders, for the most trying of all disor- 
ders are those of the finest souls; and of this I have seen so 
much. 

For the fine forces of their nature, that would have made 
for the full and rich expression of life, when used by the 
genius of blessing in these souls, become, when misdirected 
wilfully, or when transmuted in thought, through unhappy 
circumstances, retrogressively, more efficient to hurt one’s self 
and others, ay, even those whom we love most, and would 
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serve best. And for such disorders in the very reading of 
parts of this work will be found a service of health. For 
this healing movement, avowedly and fully expresses a very 
serious and utterly modern view of the personal relationships. 
It finds and declares that Life is generated and becomes exist- 
ent, that is, more and more abundant in its manifestations, 
through the altruistic mingling of the elements of humanity 
in fellowship. 

Thus, in order that there be psychic health there must be 
contact and communion with other soul elements. In order 
that the brain or nerval body, and the mentality may continue 
to be in health, there must be contact with other nerval bodies 
and minds. For, in all degrees of our life, isolation, if per- 
sisted in, eventually means death through starvation and stag- 
nation of the vital centers. 

Now from. the generation of power to bless comes natur- 
ally the will to bless. And this power to generate, and will 
to impart a good, is the full and ripe fruition of the Christ- 
life in the soul. And being so, it is of the very essence of that 
whole or communal life which is in our human ideal. And 
this present movement is therefore a sure promise of the com- 
ing Day of the Son of Man, whose dawning is even now 
over us. 

Think you, my dear reader, that I go about merely to 
heal, or to show people how to heal bodiesr Verily not by 
this motive only do I fulfill this service of Life. Greater than 
that is my object. Of bigger and wilder game than these dis- 
orders am I, and shall I be the avowed and untiring hunter. 
For I am not, and have long time been out, as I declared in 
the “Brotherhood of Healers,” for the healing of our world- 
soul of her self-loving inequities, of her insane greeds, of the 
many animal, ay, infernal, madnesses and infatuations that 
now obsess her whom we compassionate. This, and nothing 
less than this, is my objective. And I tell you plainly, my 
brother man, that only they who are so minded belong to this 
order of the New Life, the Brotherhood of Healers. 

Healing is, par excellence, the service of the Great Com- 
passion, inasmuch as it loves because of the infirmities or 
feeblenesses, and not for the beauties or virtues of the object 
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of love. This is the grand and unique distinction of the Soul 
of the Great Compassion. It loves the sinner because of his 
sinning. It loves to heal, to cleanse, to save. And this is 
why it can, and it alone, save from sin and from hell, from 
death and the grave. For, saith the Holy Wisdom of the 
Endless Compassion, even the Christ-Love of the Ages of our 
Race: They who are whole need not a physician, but they 
who are sick. I come not to call the self-righteous, but sinners 
to the sweet waters of the cleansing Love. Yes, the Healer 
is the Saviour as well as the giver of Life; and he is therefore 
dear unto, and is blessed abundantly of the Haly One of 
Blessing. 

The doctrine of the Healing Christ cannot but be the 
communal doctrine. For its genius is to teach the absolute 
communism of all our good in these most holy degrees of our 
nature. And we know that this state, which is the sole and 
only one of the innermost, must in time be utterly realized, 
even unto the outermost degrees of our whole body, social 
and politic, personal, national and racial; and all who have 
eyes to see can see that all the events of today are hastening 
the Race towards this consummation. 

Verily, not for the one nor few, but for all is our gospel 
of Life. Good is the ship our Christ hath built with his many 
strong hands in our heaven of triumphant, deathless humanity. 
Ay, good is she for the bearing of the children of our earth 
across these stormy waters, the dark and perilous times pre- 
ceding our coming Day. Good is the ship, for she is built 
for the poor as well as for the rich. In her noble body our 
own carpenter hath built as comfortable a cabin for the Laza- 
rus of earth as for Dives. Aboard her there is neither rich 
nor poor. And, being true of Christ’s own handiwork, she 
cannot go to the bottom. For none of the powers of hell 
have any part in or claim on her. Nay, we are a goodly com- 
pany, we deathless children of the new Day. And we belong, 
ah, well we know it, to the most ancient fellowship of apostles, 
prophets and martyrs. Ay, we are all of this ship, its own 


. live timbers, its crew, and its freight as well. 


I have given my reader in this work some glimpses into 
my personal life, because I have found from the testimony of 
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many that in this personal touch is a very valuable service 
for the children of the great Gnosis. For Christ, the Genius 
of the one Gnosis, or knowledge of God, commands us not only 
to feed his sheep, but also his lambs. And who can deny the 
virtue of the laugh, who can forbid our innocent fun? Avow- 
edly in the service of health, dear reader, have I introduced 
these amusing and most suggestive episodes of my fellowship 
with the genii of trees, and dogs, and birds, and cats, and earth. 
Believe me, it is not well for us to be wiser than God, shaving 
off those personal traits whereby the Holy Wisdom hath 
adorned us for the joy of others. 

In bringing forth a work such as this, there must now 
and then appear to be frequent repetition or overlapping of 
doctrine. For the aspects of the truth are as many as our 
points of view, and it is the same hill of God we are viewing 
all the time. And the ways and modes of manifesting and 
realizing the Truth are so many. But, by whatever path we 
ascend the holy hill of God’s health, it must lead us to the 
one holy place on high, where dwells our living God. Hither 
shall we all come in good time, and here shall we all find and 
know one another. 





THE MONAD. 
By SCRUTATOR. 
The monad is the first differentiation of the Great Breath. 


Its spiritual essence first departing into space as a ray. 
Error persisted in when better is known, is a double sin. 
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DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE). 


By ELIPHAS LEVI. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


(Continued from page 57) 
THE FLAMING SWORD 
7:G 


NETSAH (VICTORY) 


GLADIUS (THE SWORD) 


and in all symbologies, because it is composed of the 
ternary and the quaternary. The number seven repre- 
sents magic power in all its force; it is the spirit as- 
sisted by all the elementary powers; it is the soul served by 
nature; it is the sanctum regnum, spoken of in the Keys of 
Solomon, and which is represented in the Tarot by a crowned 
warrior Carrying a triangle upon his cuirass and standing upon 
a cube, to which two sphinxes are harnessed ; the one white and 
the other black, pulling in contrary directions, and turning 
their heads to look at each other. 
This warrior is armed with a flaming sword, and holds 
in the other hand, a sceptre surmounted by a triangle and a 
ball. The cube is the philosopher’s stone; the sphinxes are 
the two forces of the great agent corresponding to Jackin 
and Boaz, which are the two columns of the temple. The 
cuirass is the knowledge of divine things which renders the 
sage invulnerable to human attacks. The sceptre is the magic 
wand. The flaming sword is the sign of victory over the 


TT septenary is the sacred number in all theogonies 
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vices, which are seven in number like the virtues. The ideas 
of these virtues and vices were represented by the ancients 
under the symbols of the seven planets as then known. | 

Thus faith, that aspiration after the infinite—that noble 
self-reliance, sustained by belief in all the virtues; faith, which 
in weak natures may degenerate into pride—was represented 
by the Sun; hope, enemy of avarice, by the Moon; charity, 
opposed by luxury and voluptuousness, by Venus, the brilliant 
morning and evening star; force, superior to wrath, by 
Mars (Arés); prudence, opposed to idleness, by Mercury 
(Hermes); temperance, opposed to gluttony, by Saturn 
(Kronos), to whom a stone is given to eat in place of his 
children’; and finally, justice, opposed to envy, by Jupiter 
(Zeus), conqueror of the Titans. Such are the symbols that 
astrology borrows from Hellenic culture. In the Hebrew 
Kabala, the Sun represents the angel of light; the Moon, the 
angel of aspirations and musings; Mars, the exterminating 
angel; Venus, the angel of love; Mercury, the civilizing angel; 
Jupiter, the angel of power; Saturn, the angel of solitude. 
They also call them Michael, Gabriel, Samuel, Anael, 
Raphael, Zacharial and Orifial. 

These dominating powers of souls divide human life 
among themselves by periods which astrologers measured ac- 
cording to the revolutions of corresponding planets. But it 
is not necessary to confound kabalistic astrology with judicial 
astrology. We will explain this distinction. Infancy is dedi- 
cated to the Sun; adolescence to the Moon; youth to Mars 
and Venus; mature life to Mercury; ripe age to Jupiter; and 
old age to Saturn. Therefore all humanity lives under the 
laws of development analogous to those of individual life. It 
is on this basis that Trithemius establishes his prophetic key 
of the seven spirits, of which we shall speak elsewhere, and 
by means of which we can by following the corresponding 


‘There is a play on words in this allegory. “Occult symbolism has frequently 
availed itself,” says the author of Poseid6n, “either of two words of similar sound, 
or of one word of manifold meaning, by commemorating a personage or event 
signified by one of such words or meanings under the form of the thing signified 
by the other.” Thus in the Semitic languages ben signifies son, aber, a stone. So 
the tale that Kronos devoured stones imagining them to be his sons, and the declara- 
tion of John the Baptist that “God is able out of these stones or aberim to raise 
up sons or benim to Abraham.”—A. W. 
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proportions of successive events, predict with certainty great 
future occurrences, and fix in advance from time to time the 
destinies of peoples and of the world. 

Saint John, the depository of the secret doctrine of Christ, 
has written this doctrine in the kabalistic book of the 4po- 
calypse, which he represents as closed with seven seals. We 
again find there the seven intelligences of ancient mythologies 
with the cups and swords of the Tarot. The dogma con- 
cealed under these emblems is the pure Kabala, already lost 
by the Pharisees at the epoch of the Saviour’s coming. These 
tableaux which succeed each other in this marvelous prophetic 
epic, are so many pentacles, of which the ternary, quaternary, 
septenary and the duodenary are the keys. The hieroglyphic 
figures in them are analogous to those of the Book of Hermes, 
or of The Genesis of Enoch, in order to become for us the 
hazardous title which merely expresses the personal opinion of 
the learned William Postel. | 

The cherub, or symbolic bull, that Moses placed at the 
gate of the Edenic world, and which holds in its hand a flam- 
ing sword, is a sphinx having the body of a bull and the 
head of a man. It is the ancient Assyrian sphinx, of which 
the combat and victory of Hithrans were the hieroglyphic 
analysis. This armed sphinx represents the law of the mys- 
tery which watches at the door of the initiation to drive away 
the profane. Voltaire, who knew nothing of all this, laughed 
a good deal to see a bull holding a sword. What would he 
have said if he had visited the ruins of Memphis and of Thebes, 
and what would that echo of past centuries, which sleeps in 
the sepulchres of Psamatik or of Rameses, have replied to 
these little sarcasms so much enjoyed in France? 

The cherub of Moses represents also the great magic mys- 
tery, of which the septenary expresses all the elements, with- 
out, however, giving their final meaning. This inenarrabile? 
Verbum of the sages of the school of Alexandria—this word 
that the Hebrew Kabalists write ™7 , Jahva and translate by 
xnviwik’—thus expressing the triplicity of the secondary 
principle, the dualism of the middle and the unity, as 





*Ineffable Word. 


*The Baals and golden calves of Exodus, and the Books of the Kings, were in 
this form—also the Minotaur and the Argive Hera. 
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much of the first principle as of the end; then also the alli- 
ance of the ternary with the quaternary in a word compound 
of four letters, which form seven by means of a triplicate and 
a double repetition. This word is pronounced Ararita. 

The virtue of the septenary is absolute in magic; for the 
number is decisive in all things. Therefore all religions have 
consecrated it in their rites. The seventh year among the Jews 
was their jubilee;* the seventh day was consecrated to repose 
and to prayer; there are seven sacraments, and so on. 

The seven colors of the prism, the seven notes of music, 
also correspond to the seven planets of the ancients; that 1s 
to say, to the seven chords of the human lyre. The spiritual 
sky has never changed, and astrology has remained more in- 
variable than astronomy. ‘The seven planets are, in truth, 
nothing but hieroglyphic symbols of the harpsichord of our 
affections. To make talismans of the Sun, the Moon, or Sa- 
turn, is to attach magnetically his will to signs which corre- 
spond to the principal powers of the soul. ‘To consecrate 
something to Venus or to Mercury, is to magnetize that thing 
by a direct intention, whether for pleasure or profit. Metals, 
animals, plants and analogous perfumes, are our auxiliaries in 
that. The seven animals are magical; among birds, corres- 
ponding to the divine world, are the swan, the owl, the vulture, 
the dove, the stork, the eagle, and the lapwing; among fishes, 
corresponding to the physical or scientific world are the seal, 
the cat-fish, the pike, the mullet, the chub, the dolphin, the 
sepia or cuttle-fish; among quadrupeds corresponding to the 
natural world are the lion, the cat, the wolf, the he-goat, the 
monkey, the stag and the mole. The blood, fat, liver and the 
gall of these animals serve for enchantments. Their brain 
combines itself with the perfumes of the planets, and it is 
recognized by the practices of the ancients that they possess 
magnetic virtues corresponding to the seven planetary in- 
fluences. 

The talismans of the seven spirits are made either on 
precious stones, such as the carbuncle, the crystal, the diamond, 
the emerald, the agate, the sapphire, and the onyx; or upon 
metals, like gold, silver, iron, copper, mercury, tin and lead. 





‘More correctly the Sabbatic year: the fiftieth [7 X7+1] was the year of Jubilee. 
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The kabalistic signs of the seven spirits are, for the Sun, a 
serpent with a lion’s head; for the Moon, a globe cut by two 
crosses; for Mars, a dragon biting the hilt of a sword; for 
Venus, a lingham; for Mercury, the Hermetic caduceus and 
the cynocephalus; for Jupiter, the flaming pentagram in the 
claws or the beak of an eagle; for Saturn, a lame old man, or a 
serpent turned around the sun-stone. All these signs 
are found engraved on stones of the ancients and particularly 
on the talismaius of the Gnostic epochs known under the name 
of Abraxas.° In the collection of Paracelsian talismans, Jupi- 
ter is represented by a priest in ecclesiastical costume, and in 
the Tarot he is figured by a Chief hierophant wearing a tiara 
of three diamonds, holding in his hand a three storied cross, 
forming the magic triangle and representing together the 
sceptre and the key of the three worlds. 

Summing up all we have said of the Unit, of the Ternary, 
and the Quaternary, we shall have all that would remain to 
be said of the septenary, that grand and complete magic unit 
composed of the four and the three.® 





°*A Coptic designation signifying “The Adorable Name” or Logos. It was eta- 
ployed by Basilides, the Alexandrian Gnostic, for Mithras, because, besides its 
meaning, it has the numerical value of 35. 

See in regard to the planets and colors of the septenary, employed for magnetic 
purnoses the learned work of M. Ragon on Occult Masonry. 

















MAY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘EASTER IN NATURE” 


ought to be, a realization of April: the sun is warm, 

the buds are out, food is plentiful for the birds, and 

there are flowers everywhere. May has had days 
which were, as the Delaware Indians used to say, “moon of 
the beginning of summer.” Everywhere the Great Mother’s 
smiles are full of blessings and further promises. She makes 
the month a “merry month” with bird song and exhortations 
from the newcomers in many a nest. The frogs “sing” or call 
or croak, which is the technical word. “Singing” is a better 
term after all, because their voice resounds in simple love of 
life. Let those who doubt it listen to them on a warm starlit 
night. Frogs and wild flowers laugh in Springtime and voice 
the Mother’s desire better than cathedrals. 

If you listen and are humble enough you can hear the 
Great Mother’s laugh throughout all organic creation and 
see her vigor in the swelling breasts, full of life’s nectar. She 
indulges her own nature and empties the cup without fear of 
intoxication. She knows not what intoxication is. She is 
always a master in balance. Her balance does not mean im- 
mobility. In May she swings between joy and tears, ups and 
downs, and is not partial to either. In the morning she may 
rush forth with much vigor and fly her banner of hope. In 
the evening she may feel depressed by the mightiness of her 
own strength and the greatness of her self-imposed tasks. But 
in the night she recovers herself. 

May and June nights are peculiarly able to restore bal- 
ance, not only for youths who go out “to find the May dew,” 
but also for the Great Mother herself. The generous warmth 
of darkness is redemptive. In darkness we go back behind all 
phenomena and manifestations and can bathe in the abyss. 
This is a mystery to the uninitiated. 


M = about New York this year is what the month 
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Because the Great Mother in May swings between her 
two most powerful poles, some have said that the month was 
unlucky for marriage and have thought that Lemures were 
at large, but that is not so. Fairies abound and often mix 
with mankind in May, but only for good. 

Nervous and too sensitive people say 

Change not a clout 

Till May is out. 
They do not know the medicinal magic of the refreshing smell 
of May buds, or the wisdom of the lustrous golden buttercups, 
nor can they see the luminous eyes in glen and glade. Lovers 
of the hawthorne never catch colds. 

Various peoples have expressed their understanding of 
May in their manners and customs. The Kelts had their Bel- 
tein, the Romans their Floralia, and the English their May 
pole, and the “bringing home the May,” their “going a-May- 
ing.” The May pole was also known in ancient Mexico. 
And they all meant to honor the Great Mother: 

“ the fay rest may’d on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her season’s pryde, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around.” 

Among the ancient Persians the resurrection was typified 
by the image of a young maiden coming to meet “the pure 
man.” She comes in a sweet-scented wind and is “beautiful, 
shining, with shining arms, one powerful, well-grown, slen- 
der, with large breasts, praiseworthy body; one noble, with 
brilliant face, one of fifteen years, as fair in her growth as the 
fairest creatures.” 

In my childhood I heard this Danish folk tale. It has 
relation to the plover family and to the cold days of spring 
now passed when May is ruling. When Jesus hung upon the 
cross the stork flew over him and cried Styrk ham! 
(strengthen him!) The swallow cried Sval ham! (cool him— 
refresh him!) but the pee-weet cried Piin ham! (pine him: 
make him suffer!) and therefor is this bird condemned and 
accursed by Danish Christians, and the bird is under the curse 
till the Last Day. 

The meaning of the legend appears when it is understood 
that these three birds cry out a sentence expressive of their 
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own name, and the legend is characteristic of Spring, which 
in one moment is “strong,” strengthening, and in the next “re- 
freshing,” yet withal full of agony, storm, wildness, wailing 
and homelessness. Something of this double element is stil} 
found in May, whatever be the Mother’s purpose. 

I hold that the price of glory should be given to the daisy 
as the special flower of May and as the general flower of all 
the days of the year, in which organic life speaks out of bright 
eyes. 

The daisy’s golden eye and silver white collar is as much 
a sign from Mother Earth of her everlasting faithfulness as 
the rainbow with its promises. Small is the flower, but there 
is no prouder beauty in the field, in all her simplicity, and no 
other flower is so persistent. Fresh and fair she greets the 
sun early and late and in her plain way she speaks the univer- 
sal language of light. The heart of her speech is golden as 
love; her greetings are pure white innocence; her stem weath- 
ers every storm; she is as graceful as oratory. The rose charms 
by perfumed gpeech, but only for a short time and under care, 
but the daisy brings the Great Mother’s messages up the hills, 
into the forests and into all the unconsecrated spots. She fol- 
lows the grass and both draw eloquent blankets over the dead, 
and speak peace. The wild bee and the butterfly seek her 
heart for honey and murmur satisfaction on her breast. She 
welcomes all changes and always speaks mediation. 

The phenomenology of May and the Mother is something 
like this: Up to May Day the Great Mother is the giant of 
eld, a mystery to herself. She lives retired and with eyes 
closed, but she is wonderful in universals. In those days she 
iives the Inner Life in a self concentrated way we men cannot 
realize. nor even find an image for. She will not have us 
know her secret. When May comes, she shows her temper 
and she revels in “going out’’; she then shows us a many col- 
ored garment merely to suggest the soul and to mark the lines 
of her physiognomy, that we might guess her thoughts and 
also in the endeavor to penetrate us and create a consciousness 
of her. 

Her colors are parallels and correspondences to the laws 
of our reason. They are one of her many languages, and 
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addressed especially to minds below the line of consciousness, 
but their theme is the light-sense and they awaken spirituality. 
Get into the habit of looking upon color as so many unblink- 
ing eyes and you shall discover Presences behind these eyes or 
colors and that they are the Great Mother’s initiations. Col- 
ors are full of enchantments, but only to the faithful ones. 
The stones keep their secrets to themselves when the noisy 
ones are about, and the trees hide their loves that the impure 
shall not see them. ‘There is no magic in the colors of the 
moonbeams except to the hands that you keep outstretched 
towards them. The colors of May answer all quests for the 
Infinite and they interpret life. 

The month of May was in ancient times the month of a 
goddess, Bona Dea. Bona Dea is not a name, but only a des- 
ignation of a mysterious deity, whose real name was not 
known, even if she had one. Whatever she was mystically, 
this is certain, that she was a protective deity of the female sex, 
a shy and unknowable deity of fertility. 

May Ist is the traditional day of the dedication of a 
temple to the Bona Dea, in Rome, under the name of Magna 
Mater, by the Empress Claudia. Some traces are left of the 
cult belonging to this temple and by these we may guess at 
the nature of this goddess and the Roman religious concep- 
tions of the month of May. The temple was cared for by 
women only, and the cult celebrated by them only. The myr- 
tle was excluded, which means that the cult was not sexual in 
character. 











RIGHT LIVING 


By CHARLOTTE F. SHEVILLE 


HE life force, as we recognize it, is that director of 
energy which produces growth and progress. It is 


an inherent force in all natural bodies; its measure in 

any one of them constituting the vitality of that par- 
ticular organism. At present, the highest form of the life 
force known to mankind is contained in and is appropriated 
by the human kind. This life principle is recognized by each 
organism, which acts as its vehicle. From the highest man 
form through the lowest polyp and fungus form, on through 
what we call the inorganic kingdom, life varies but in degree, 
not in kind. Its work is to fulfill the Divine behest in the 
perfection of its vehicles. 

It is our purpose to speak more directly of our use of 
this life force, the right-living of ourselves. In regard to phy- 
sical functions the human organism is quite finished. Any 
Organic structure is well nigh perfect when taken into con- 
sideration with such as rank below it; but it is quite incom- 
plete when related to such organisms as rank higher than itself. 
The human evolution is quite embryotic in its spiritual prog- 
ress. Increasing intellect has yielded morality and equity 
among human beings; but these are social ethics which con- 
tribute to the social weifare of the individual, as well as to 
wholesome community relations. The spiritual force is resi- 
dent within us, and it makes itself known through our con- 
science, and through our relations with our God. It induces 
our religion, our prayers, our lofty and inspiring ideals, all of 
which bind each one toward his Higher Self. 

Right living exemplifies physical and social expression, 
intellectual conception, and the striving for the realization of 
our ideals. As a social expression, we take into consideration 
other lives reciprocally shaping our course. As an intellectual 
conception, we increase in learning, gain by experience, thus 
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establishing our ethical code. As a progressive realization of 
ideals, we find the true, the good, the beautiful. Thus our 
efforts lead us to Truth. Out of the night of Time we hear: 
“There is nothing higher than Truth: There is no religion 
higher than the recognition and practice of Truth: There is 
no higher wisdom than the realization of Divine Truth.” We 
find no selfishness in Truth; abide we in it, we are free. Being 
free meaning security without fear. 

Many factors enter into right living. Good health counts 
very high, but it is not the highest. Very few realize that per- 
fect health is the result of the harmonizing of our various 
selves. Digestion, circulation and nerve stimuli are but con- 
comitants of good health. Our thoughts and feelings largely 
fashion our body conditions. Anger, greed, envy, hatred and 
lust, are stronger factors for disease than are malnutrition, want 
of pure air, or want of covering. Our physical selves are a 
part of nature, and nature takes care of her own. That perfect 
health is a means, but is not the whole attainment of a progres- 
sive life, is seen when we view the physical condition of the 
savage man and the health of the animal world. Perfect 
physical health is not the highest ideal in life, but it is a great 
vantage point in living aright; and as such it ought to be culti- 
vated, since it does away with many hindrances. 

Undue body consciousness and an overdue estimate of the 
personal self are great stumbling blocks in our right living. 
Such conditions interfere enormously with our duties to others, 
and with the advance of ourselves. When such consciousness 
is above the normal degree, selfishness in its most insidious 
forms become a fixture in us. We become self-centered, de- 
velop “me” and “mine,” we become so entangled in watching 
for our dues that fear is given a firm seat in our makeup. We 
are really most happy at such times when we entirely forget 
ourselves whilst doing what we have in hand. Selfish thoughts 
make us pay so much attention to our privileges that our duties 
to others are overlooked. We owe a great duty to our equals; 
such duties are apt to be out of sight and out of mind when 
we are engrossed with privileges which we so strictly claim as 
our due. 


Sincerity in our dealings with our fellows is the very 
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keynote to right living. Sincerity is conducive to begetting 
good. It circulates as gold coin, which has its own true ring 
anywhere and everywhere. Our being sincere stamps us as 
genuine. Be we sincere in truthfulness we become veritable 
radiating centers for good. Why we should be truthful, when 
by lying we gain and enrich ourselves, is a problem that per- 
plexes many. It is a very old problem: for methinks some- 
where in one of Plato’s books we read: “The gods we can 
never deceive: but to lie to man is sometimes expedient.” The 
fact is, being truthful and sincere forms a character which is a 
power; this power is an invulnerable armor we make for our- 
selves. It militates against deceit; it is an ever present, stern 
protest against that which is not open and above board. It 1s 
that factor in us which plants our feet firmly on the Path 
which leads to that which is both our inspiration and aspira- 
tion: the Way to Truth. 

Self control is a telling force in our lives. This quality is 
possessed by but few of us. We oft assume passivity or repres- 
sion to be entire self-control. ‘The one is a lack, the other is a 
force turned inward. Neither of these conditions are final; 
although they are oft legitimate means to anend. That habit- 
ual control of self that produces dispassionate reasonings; that 
attitude which enables one to view and to review all phases 
of a subject; that tone which discriminates with justice and 
generosity; such self control cannot lead to the effacement of 
the personal self, but rather, it uses the personal self as a 
servant to do the biddings of that which is higher, which is— 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 

Tranquility of mind helps us to live aright, in that it 
prevents hasty and regrettable actions. A good mental balance 
assumes knowledge. That phase of it which yields friendli- 
ness, tolerance and sympathy, is the generator of equal-minded- 
ness; since it broadens the horizon of our viewpoint, giving 
no place to that false serenity which is but too often the result 
of self-complacency. 

Moderation relating to the physical life, to food and 
drink, to such matters wherein enthusiasm is the driving wheel, 
in all such affairs temperance is of invaluable service; since it 
prevents waste of energies. 
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Cleanliness of both mind and body are necessary factors 
for the expression of right living. It leads to purity of thought, 
thus clearing the mind vision and the body pores as well of 
much debris that checks the riddance of impurities which are 
deterrents in a progressive life. 

The law of work, the law of service, establishes a reci- 
procity among mankind. Working for others without feeling 
its irksomeness places service above the golden rule, and is 
the true service. Doing one’s duty is our form of service and 
work. Most of us busy ourselves in planning the duties of 
others. Far better for us, as is said in the Gita, to do our own 
work but illy, rather than to do the work of others. Doing 
the work that belongs to others is too oft but a cover for the 
shirkings of our own homely duties. An evasion of work hin- 
ders character progress. Nature supplies, but man must work 
to reap its benefits. In all truth our natures ought to be our 
guide for our duties. Were our natures untinged by prejudices, 
by vanities, by having and holding for the self, then our duties 
would be our living impulses. Aids to service and work are 
good cheer, patience, willingness to do, good will and intelli- 
gence in regard to the matter in hand. Impulse alone must not 
be the only criterion of our motive in service. Reason, justice, 
ability to do and intelligent notions of cause and effect pave the 
way for calm, steady, telling work. These factors conserve our 
working capital; whereas impulse too often scatters it, leaving 
no focus whereon to place our lever of good intent and will- 
ingness to do. Resting after work, or a change of work— 
which is itself a resting—is necessary in order to allow us to 
become efficient for more work. 

Right ideals help us in right living. As aman thinketh so 
is he. No one dare dispute we make of ourselves what we will 
to be; since we train our body cells, and they do our bidding 
most effectively. Ideals come from intuitions; they come 
through our experiences, through our reasonings, and through 
our desires; be such desires strong aims, or mere preferences. 
A single pointed ideal has force; but its expression may as oft 
lead to perversion of itself, as may be done by a beclouded, con- 
fused ideal. Estheticism does not cover the whole base of 
wholesome ideals. The good, the true, the beautiful, can never 
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be separated in their appropriation by us. They are too often 
merely appreciated instead of being living factors within us. 
As ideals indigenous with us, it becomes us to evolve them by 
our lives in such a way that they will contact other lives, strik- 
ing responsive chords; which work will go on and on, being an 
uplift to others on our plane of life. In this way each one be- 
comes his own bridge which will carry him over from his 
ideals of life to their practice. Then there will be, there need 
be, no gap, no chasm between theory and practice. 

True religion is absolutely necessary for a right life. It 
is as necessary in living aright as are air, water, solid food, 
covering, work and rest, for our physical selves. The path 
of man’s highest development is when his mind consciously 
senses the Higher Intelligence of which he is a part. When 
nature, learning, logic, science, music, all arts and religion, 
unify and are included in forming man’s God—forming that 
to which he holds himself responsible; forming that in which 
he moves and feels he has his being—then is man practically, 
all around, fulfillingly religious. Religion is greater than 
morality, which is oft but an ethical code and no more. Reli- 
gion is the Principle which evolves morality as a right state 
of being. It demands far more than morality. It is that part 
of mind and soul life which is ever expanding, ever develop- 
ing, ever becoming. The religious instinct in all forms of 
human life makes that broad line of demarcation betwixt the 
man life and what we call the animal life. The religious ideals 
are man’s uplift even though they plough through mistakes, 
fanaticism, and ignorant zeal that causes neglect of other ties. 
When man perceives the Infinite, when he cultivates that per- 
ception so that it influences for good his thinking life, his in- 
ward and outward moral life, his physical life—then is he liv- 
ing the right life. 

Right living has its principles in all phases of life. Within 
ourselves is to know the right and the wrong; to know that 
which but seeks its own, and that which but seeks the good 
of others as well; to know that which keeps us separate and 
that which makes for brotherhood. It is for us to choose our 
way. Progress has led us many steps since the eternal pilgrim 
began. We are now on the full physical human plane, living 
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our lives, incorporating our ideas of morality. Let’us sacredly 
hope we are “the poor in spirit” whose blessedness is “to see 
God.” Man’s evolution has brought him through his inspira- 
tion to his aspiration to know God; this is on a sure footing. 
The mere reasoning man has advanced to the knowing, think- 
ing man, who has retracted and corrected many errors of his 
past. The spiritual light is recognized, and illumines the 
human mind, albeit but feebly. Here there is no going back- 
ward. The discernment of truth is evident in the lives of the 
advance human wave, which fearlessly practices its demands 
in our social world, in our economic world, in our judicial 
world, and even—according to its money getting light—in our 
financial world. 

That practical living which makes for good, and thus 
glorifies God in it, is the Right Living. 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


What Colors, Metals and Stones 
Are Attributed to the Seven 
Planets? 

There are seven colors to the solar 
spectrum, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet. This is the di- 
vision of a ray of sunlight by a prism 
and as reflected on a surface. These 
seven colors may be reflected back to 
a center and again be the ray of light 
The colors are said to correspond to 
the seven planets, mars, sun, mercury, 
saturn, jupiter, venus, moon. So also 
are the seven metals, iron, gold, mer- 
cury, lead, tin, copper, silver. Colors, 
metals and planets are said to cor- 
respond and be related to each other. 
The stones, garnet, amethyst, blood- 
stone, diamond, emerald, agate, ruby, 
sardonyx, sapphire, opal, topaz, tur- 
quoise, are supposed to be connected 
with the twelve months; each is said 
to have certain influences when worn 
on certain days, but more especially 
during the month to which it belongs. 
Writers on occult subjects have giv- 
en different classifications and cor- 
respondences to the colors, metals 
and planets. Whatever classification 
is adopted, the motive determines 
what rules and methods should be 
followed to get benefits by wearing, 
separately or in combination, colors, 

metals and stones. 


“Should the Wearing of Colors, 
Metals and Stones Be Deter- 
mined By the Aspect of 
that Planet Under 
the Wearer Was 
Born?” 

If one believes in the efficacy of 
faith: if he has faith; if he wills no 
injury to others by wearing colors, 
metals and stones—Yes. If he con- 
siders it a ridiculous practice, yet 
tries to see how it works out; if he 
believes in the potency of colors, 
metals and stones and would wear 
them with an object to exert an un- 
due or evil influence over any one— 

No. 


“Have the Colors, Metals and 
Stones any Special Virtues, 
and How Can they Be 
Worn Without Regard 
to the Planets?” 


Colors, metals and stones have 
special values, good or evil. But the 
strength of each of the colors, met- 
als and stones is determined by the 
nature of its origin, the manner of 
its preparation, or by the influence 
imparted to it. One who is inclined 
to ridicule the thought that colors 
have certain values and that they 
will produce certain effects, will have 
treason to change his views if he 
wears a red coat before a bull. 

The man who experiments with 
magnets will not consider as mere 
fancy or superstition the statement 
that certain metals have occult prop- 
erties. No one doubts that there is 
a peculiar charm which stones have 
had for individuals in all ages. Aside 
from economic or decorative pur- 
poses colors have particular effects 
on the emotions of people. It is of- 
ten observed that when some indi- 
viduals get into certain psychic or 
emotional states, they see _ certain 
colors which are typical of their con- 
dition. For instance: criminals who 
have confessed guilt say they saw 
red just before their commission of 
murder. On the other hand, those 
who are given to periods of medita- 
tion, say they see yellow or golden 
color when they pass into a state of 
restful calm or purposeful aspiration. 

Metals have occult significance and 
value, as well as for the common 
uses to which they are put, and so 
have stones. But these values must 
be studied and learned. The senses 
must become alert to them before 
their values can be used practically 
and without.danger to body and rea- 
son. Study and training are as nec- 
essary to the acquirement of a 
knowledge of the occult values and 
use of metals as to the science of 
metallurgy. The one who guesses or 
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has impressions about colors, metals 
and stones, whose inner senses have 
not been opened, who will not train 
his senses and discipline his mind, 
may act in blind faith and get some 
results, but he will excite and be sub- 
ject to ridicule—and he will remain 
blind. 

One can wear colors, metals or 
stones without regard to the planets 
when he has that power which is 
born of knowledge, and which is su- 
perior to any influence of colors, met- 
als or stones. The firm and unshak- 
en faith that no extraneous power 
can harm him, is an antidote for any 
influence emanating from physical 
objects. This faith and power comes 
from right motive, right thought, 
right attitude of mind. When one has 
these, colors, metals and stones, with 
their planetary influences can have 
no baneful influence on him. But 


then, perhaps, he need not wear them. 
' 


“What Letters or Numbers Are 
Attached or Ascribed to the 
Planets?” 

Letters, numbers, names, seals, si- 
gels, have been variously ascribed to 
the planets by writers on astrology, 
alchemy and magic, and various ac- 
counts and applications can be found 
in books dealing with these subjects. 
No claim is here made to such 
knowledge, nor to the right to im- 
part it. No occult knowledge con- 
cerning the letters and names of “the 
planets” can be imparted directly 
through books or written forms. 
Books may give much information, 
but they cannot impart knowledge. 
Knowledge must be acquired by indi- 
vidual effort. Knowledge is acquired 
by putting the results of experiences 


to the best uses. Knowledge of letters, 
numbers and names will come by ex- 
amining and analyzing and _ brood- 
ing about the parts and forms of let- 
ters and their combinations. For one 
whose tendency of mind is toward the 
occult side of letters, numbers, names, 
it is well to think and theorize about 
them, but not to attempt to put the 
theories into practice until theory 
gives place to certainty. Certainty 
cannot be gained by theorizing about 
and practicing with letters, numbers, 
names, colors, metals or stones. Cer- 
tainty about these comes only with 
ability and control of the elements or 
forces of which they are the outward 
symbols, and which are represented 
by desires, passions and emotions 
within him. Many would-be alchem- 
ists and magacians have come to grief 
because they have attempted to ac- 
complish in the world without, what 
should be done in the world within. 
Visible colors are reflections of psy- 
chic states and emotions. Metals are 
the precipitations or solidifications of 
the invisible elements with which the 
spirit of each element is connected and 
through which it works. The same 
may be said of stones. Metals and 
stones are magnetic or electric. 
Where these go, the element or forces 
connected with them may be induced 
and become operative, as the magnetic 
force operates through iron, or as the 
electrical force is conducted by a 
copper wire. The wearing of colors, 
metals or stones may awaken and ex- 
cite that within, which corresponds to 
the element or force without, and may 
induce such elements or forces to act 
through their senses on their corre- 
spondences within. By a control of 
the within only that without can be 
controlled. - A Friend. 
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